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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION, 



While Great Britain teems with a vast surplus population, 
and tens of thousands are crowded out from the means of 
gaining a scanty subsistence, America offers a boundless 
field for industry. As yet British philanthropy has made but 
small progress in " breaking down the icy barriers between 
the various grades of society, which make the poor feel 
themselves little, if any, better than outcasts on the face 
of the land that gave them birth, but denies them more 
than the meanest pittance to sustain life ;"* and yet on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where there are no such **icy 
barriers,* ' the willing hand of labour finds employment and 
reward. There, at a trivial cost and in a genial climate, 
may be had vast tracts of the most fertile soil. There, 
an assured competence awaits the frugal and industrious 
poor; while to the enterprising agriculturist of small capital, 
substantial independence is offered as the sure result of judi- 
cious investment and prudent husbandry. 

In America, ready facilities exist, within reach of all, for 
acquiring the comforts and even the luxuries of life, while 
multitudes in this country are denied the privilege of earning 
their daily bread. 

These facts — facts not to be denied nor concealed — 
annually lead, with an impulse scarcely less irresistible than 
the instinct of self-preservation, many thousands of British 
emigrants to the shores of the Western world. 

Against these facts and impulses are idly opposed the 
burlesque, satire, and distorted caricature of those writers 
whose aim seems to have been to foster mutual suspicion, 
prejudice, and enmity between two kindred nations. 

Emigrants landing at the large American seaports, with- 
out friends or advisers, often become the victims of sharpers, 
such as are to be found in all countries, ready to prey upon 
the credulous and unwary. 

Thousands too migrate from their own homes with very 
vague or very crazy notions of the method of establishing 
themselves elsewhere. Even when not quite so visionary 
in their views of " the land of liberty," as to expeet that gold 
may be picked up in the streets, they are still in many cases 
• "The Times," Oct. 16, 1844. 
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IV PREFACE. 

, lamentably deficient in that authentic and precise informa- 
tion which is requisite for their economical and successful 
guidance. 

At New York, and perhaps at other ports, societies have 
recently been formed for the information and protection of 
emigrants; and they are doubtless of essential service to those 
who need disinterested advice on landing among strangers 
in " a far country." 

The want, however, of a brief but comprehensive Guide 
Book for the Emigrant has long been observed. This 
little volume is designed to supply that want. The informa- 
tion it contains has been carefully collected, and .may be 
relied upon as impartial and substantially correct. 

The author has no private object to gain; he is not a 
speculator, nor the agent of a land company : but from his 
own practical observation and experience (being himself an 
emigrant from North Britain), he hopes to serve a large 
-class, whose interests are too ,rarely considered, and whose 
lot has often been hard. And while he would not attempt 
to delude the intending emigrant with visions of an El dorado 
— of a paradise and boundless wealth to be had for the 
taking— *he would shew to those who are ready to put tittir 
hands to the plough, that there is ample encouragement to 
expect an abundant harvest. 

Without intending invidious comparisons with other fields 
of emigration, the discussion of which might alone fill a 
volume, it is but proper to refer to the fact, that in the 
United States, the British emigrant goes among a people 
of his own kindred, religion, and language ; . where he may 
continue to enjoy civil and religious liberty; where the 
poorest child is entitled, as a matter of right and .free of 
expense, to the privilege of elementary .education; and 
where all the necessaries of life are comparatively cheap, 
and the, means of earning them abundant : and all this, not 
at the Antipodes, nor amidst Northern snows, or under a 
Tropical sun, but in a temperate climate. like his own; feu* 
a month's voyage distant; and where he may coramunica/e 
weekly with the friends he leaves behind; and in twenty 
days after it was written, he may read a letter from England, 
on the banks of the Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER I. 

General remarks on emigration. Who should emigrate. The choice of a ship. 
Dishonest runners. Extract from the circular of the New- York Emigrant Soci- 
ety. How to know whether a passenger-agent is respectable or otherwise. The 
difference in ships. Good and bad points about a ship so plainly stated that an 
emigrant can choose a ship for himself. A ship should be of good height be- 
tween decks — should have good conveniences for cooking — good water-closets. 
When a ship is properly loaded. The character of the captain and officers im- 
portant. Facts illustrative of the difference between a bad captain and a good 
captain. Emigrants should speak well of a good ship and good treatment. Re- 
capitulation. 

The determination to emigrate should be made with 
great caution. It is a step that involves questions of the 
utmost importance, affecting the interests not only of the 
emigrant himself, but of his children and children's chil- 
dren for many generations. 

A man who is comfortably situated in the Old World, 
whose industry secures to himself and family a compe- 
tent support, should hesitate long before he decides to 
leave his old familiar home for a dwelling in the New 
World. He may, and doubtless he will, benefit his children 
by a removal to the less crowded society of America ; but 
for himself, he must expect many discomforts and sore 
trials, and probably no adequate personal advantages. 

2 
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14 THE EMIGRANT'S TRUE GUIDE. 

If a man be not comfortably situated, if he find it dif- 
ficult to make " both ends meet," and if his family be 
rapidly increasing, the sooner he seeks a new home be- 
yond the sea, the better will it be for him, and for those 
dependent upon him. 

Those who are very poor will find it to their advantage 
to emigrate, provided they can carry with them good 
health, good intentions, and a courageous heart. It seems 
as if the New World was made for such persons, and to 
them the change cannot but be desirable. Innumerable 
instances of the success of such emigrants could be given 
if we had room to spare, a few of which will be found in 
a subsequent chapter. 

It is not in place here to notice the reasons for and 
against emigration. Our business is with those wjio have 
resolved to emigrate, and who seek some friendly counsel 
in the different stages of their undertaking. To this we 
shall now turn our attention. 

The first step of importance is that of choosing a ship. 
The importance of this cannot be overrated, and the 
emigrant's liability to be deceived is very great. We 
would put him on his guard at the outset against many of 
the runners that are to be found in the out-ports, and in 
the country. The emigrant will probably come in con- 
tact with some of these men. Let him beware of them. 
We have the most abundant proof that, as a general rule, 
it is unsafe to listen to their stories ; much more unsafe to 
make any bargains with them. To show in what esti- 
mation they are held, we will give the following extract 
from a late circular of that most honorable and useful 
society, The Irish Emigrant Society, of New- York. 

" The competition among the skipping agents at Liver- 
pool" says the circular, " is so great, that it has been 
found expedient to engage runners to pick up passengers. 
The fellows employed for this purpose are usually a set of 
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drrant knaves, that are wont to practice the most egngwus 
deception on guileless and credulous emigrants* Poor fel- 
lows ! at the very moment of their final departure from 
their native land, under circumstances peculiarly indu* 
cive to excite sympathy and commiseration, have been 
fleeced of the little money they had, by being told that 
sovereigns and other British coin could not be passed in 
the United States ; by means of this infamous device, for 
their good gold and silver, they have often palmed upon 
them either counterfeit bills or those of American banks 
that had long since failed." 

So speaks the Irish Emigrant Society in. its last annual 
circular, respecting the runners, which stand ready to 
pounce upon the honest emigrant at the very first stage 
of his journey. As a general rule, therefore, have noth- 
ing to do with a runner. If you reside in an out-port, or 
in the country, wait till you reach the place where you 
wish to take ship, and then go direct to a respectable ship- 
ping agent. 

It will sometimes be difficult to know who these " re- 
spectable shipping agents " are. There are those who 
advertise largely and boastingly, who are not to be trust- 
ed any farther than the law can compel them. The 
emigrant is generally safe if he will apply to any of the 
agents in Liverpool, London, Havre and elsewhere, who 
advertise the packet ships. The emigrant*hause of Ham- 
den Sf Company can always be relied on. The writer of 
these pages personally knows this house to be worthy of 
the utmost confidence, and the passenger who makes ar- 
rangements with them, will be sure of having justice 
done him. At the end of this book the advertisements of 
other houses, upon which the emigrant can implicitly 
rely, will be found. 

We now come to the choice of the ship. 

The difference in ships as regards comfort can scarcely 

» 
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be conceived, by those unacquainted with such matters. 
When a ship is put on the berth for passengers, great 
pains is taken to make her appear well. She is cleaned 
and put to rights, and made to seem as roomy as possible. 
The passenger-agent frequently advertises her as of much 
larger tonnage than she really is. We have often known 
of ships of three hundred tons advertised and placarded 
as being of five hundred tons burthen. The thousand* 
ton ships are often less than eight hundred, and so in that 
proportion. As a general rule, no sort of reliance should 
be placed on the showy placards of the passenger-agents, 
unless those agents are men of known repute. Nothing 
is easier than to write bold and catching advertisements. 
The emigrant should not choose a ship because it is puff- 
ed in print. Let his own eyes be his judge. And in order 
that he may thus judge, let him attend to the following 
points. 

First. See that the ship has a proper height between 
decks. 

The " between decks " is the place where steerage 
passengers are lodged ; usually, though not very proper, 
ly, called the steerage. 

The old class ot ships are low between decks, render- 
ing it difficult for a person to stand erect there. They 
are, also, more liable to impure air, produced by bilge, 
water, the breath of the passengers, and the smell of 
their victuals. This class of vessels do not admit of side- 
lights, which in the newer ships are of so much comfort. 
Be careful, then, to select a ship which will admit Oi 
your standing erect between decks. Remember this. 
' All the liners can be trusted in this particular, and so 
can many of the transient ships.* 

* A register of ships, both packet* end transient traders, will be found at tip 
offices of Harnden & Co.,' giving information as to the age, size, height between 
decks, fee, &c., of the various ships. Ship owners and masters are invited to send 
a descttptiea of theii vessels to Harnden fc Company. 
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Second. Choose a ship that has high bulwarks. 
The bulwarks are a sort of breastwork, which protect 
the passengers when they are on deck, against the wind 
and the sea. The higher these are the greater will be 
the protection. It is exceedingly annoying, and at times 
distressing, to be drenched with spray whenever the sea 
is a little rough, which must be the case in a ship which 
has low bulwarks. On no account go in a vessel whose 
bulwarks are less than five feet high. The bulwarks 
of the packets, and of many transient ships, are much 
higher than this, and are exceedingly comfortable in this 
particular. 

Third. See to the water-closets. 

Do not go in a ship, even if the captain will give you 
a passage, which has not good water-closets, and a suit- 
able number of them. This is a point of great impor- 
tance, and in some instances has been most shamefully 
neglected by passenger-agents, and ship-owners and mas- 
ters. Before you pay your passage money, look well to 
this. Do not take the promise of the agent that there 
shall he suitable closets. See that they are already 
made, and enough of them. In a large ship there should 
be at least three of these closets for the use of the steer- 
age passengers and sailors ; besides those for the cabin 
and second cabin passengers. 

Fourth. Look well to the conveniences for cooking. 

Some radical improvement in this department is desi- 
rable, even on board the best of ships. A new plan will 
soon be submitted to ship-owners, by the writer of these 
pages, which cannot fail of proving of great convenience 
to steerage passengers, in the matter of cooking. 

According to the present system, the steerage passen- 
gers usually cook their victuals in the galley used for 
the cabin passengers and the crew. The galley is a sort 
of kitchen, placed on deck, in the forward part of the 
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vessel J and is necessarily small in size, and in most ves- 
sels greatly exposed to the weather. In a few of the very 
largest liners, the galley is under cover, which is a de- 
cided improvement. 

Where the same galley is used for the cabin passen- 
gers, the crew, and the steerage passengers, the latter 
have to wait the convenience of the others ; and then to" 
do their own cooking by turns. It must follow, therefore, 
that no very great regularity can be depended on. There 
are vessels where separate, and tolerably adequate con- 
veniences for cooking, are set apart for the steerage 
passengers. Choose such by all means. Do not put 
your foot on board of a vessel, where the comfort of the 
steerage passengers is not sufficiently regarded to furnish 
them a separate galley. 

Fifth. Be very particular not to take passage in a 
ship too deeply laden. 

Such vessels are more uncomfortable at sea than those- 
moderately loaded. They labor more heavily in rough 
weather, and do not sail as fast. They ship more water, 
too, and the decks are often wet. This is a point of great 
importance in the choice of a ship, especially for women 
and children. 

There are, however, few vessels which present this 
objection. The American liners, and the first class of' 
transient ships, seldom load too deeply. As a general 
fact, it is only the smaller and poorer transient vessels 
that are objectionable on this account. Of such, beware, 
if you value comfort, speed, and safety. 

The emigrant in search of a ship cannot always telF 
how deeply laden she will prove to be, when all her 
cargo shall have been taken in ; because much of the 
cargo may be, and generally is, put on board during the 
Jast day or two before sailing. 
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The smaller and poorer classes of ships are frequently 
chartered by certain passenger-agents, at a specific sum, 
with liberty to stow them as full as they can with both 
passengers and freight. Under these circumstances, they 
frequently put a large quantity of salt, coal, iron, crates 
of stone- ware, or other heavy lading, in the hold, which 
makes the vessel too deep. We have seen some of the 
smaller class of ships haul out of the docks at Liver- 
pool and elsewhere, altogether too deep for comfort or for 
speed. Vessels thus loaded are the ones that make such 
distressingly long passages, as is sometimes the case. 

To guard against the difficulty now under notice, take 
passage in none but the larger and better class of vessels, 
which are seldom improperly loaded ; and through a rep- 
utable passenger-agent, who will give the inquirer con 
rect information on the subject. 

There are, on the other hand, vessels too lightly load- 
ed, causing them to be crank and uneasy ; and in some 
instances, unsafe. This does not often happen, as the 
discomfort of a crank ship is so great that the captain 
will be careful to guard against it. 

Sixth. The character of the captain and mates is of 
importance to the emigrant. 

If it be possible to do so, the passenger should inform 
himself on this point. There is a great difficulty about 
it, however ; but he should not fail to inquire of a really 
honorable passenger-agent. And even then he may not 
be correctly informed, owing to the inability of the agent 
to judge. A captain may appear exceedingly pleasant 
and amiable in port, when at sea he is quite the reverse. 
And so with the mates. There is a go-ashore set of man- 
ners, which may be put on when the go-ashore clothes 
are. 

We once made a passage to the United States, in a 
splendid packet-ship, the commander of which was any- 
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thing but a gentleman, in his conduct toward the second 
cabin and steerage passengers. In port, his appearance 
was exceedingly inviting ; and no one could have sup- 
posed that his treatment of the steerage passengers would 
be almost brutal ; certainly unfeeling, to a most painful 
degree. The cabin passengers were disgusted with his 
conduct, and probably not one of the whole number of 
those on board, whether in the cabin, second cabin, or 
steerage, would ever willingly take passage with that 
man again. This is an exceedingly rare instance of the 
kind, we know; the captains generally being men of 
courtesy and kindness. 

We know another captain, by no means particularly 
prepossessing on shore, who is proverbial for kindness to 
his steerage and second-cabin passengers. In many a 
rural district of the old country, is his name mentioned 
with great respect by the friends of those who have taken 
passage with him. And in the New World, beside many 
a fireside in the far West, and by many an emigrant 
mother and her children, is he remembered with sincere 
and hearty gratitude. His unaffected kindness to his 
poorer passengers, will be cherished in their memory 
when he shall have gone to his final sleep. 

The chief mate of a ship usually has more to do with 
the steerage passengers at sea than the captain has, and 
it is of the last importance that this officer be a man of 
patience, kindness, and consideration. 

If emigrants would take a little pains to speak well of 
a ship and officers which have done them justice, both in 
letters to their friends at home, and by published cards of 
thanks, and an occasional present, (which would cost but 
a trifle for each passenger,) it would go far toward indu- 
cing uniform good treatment of emigrant passengers. 

We have thus given the leading points to which the 
emigrant should turn his attention, in the choice of a ship. 
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Let him use his own eyes in the matter, and not rely upon 
runners, or irresponsible agents, or advertisements, but 
upon himself, and he will not be deceived. 

To impress on the emigrant's mind the points to which 
we have alluded, we will recapitulate them, as follows : 

First. Beware of runners. 

Second. Beware of dishonest passenger-agents. 

Third. Choose a ship with a good height between-decks. 

Fourth. Choose a ship with high bulwarks. 

Fifth. A ship with proper water-closets . 

Sixth. A ship with proper conveniences for cooking. 

Seventh. See that the ship is properly loaded. 

Eighth. See that the captain and mates have a good 
character. 



2* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Preparations fti the voyage. Bvead and water, and fuel, furnished by the strip. 
Provisions for the voyage ; ham*, tongues, salmon, etc. fee, flour, hard-baked 
biscuits, dry toast, prepared milk, ginger-cakes, butter, cheese, potatoes, Ace. Ate. 
Dietary for emigrants to the East Indies. A guide to other emigrants. Prepare 
for a sixty days passage. An account of an emigrant's actual expenses in the 
second cabin of the packet ship Garrick. A plan for a provision chest. Cooking 
utensils, etc. fcc. 

Having made choice of a ship, the next step will be to 
make preparations for the voyage. Though this may 
not be deemed of very great importance, it is, neverthe- 
less, a matter on which the comfort of the passenger will 
much depend. 

By the laws of Great Britain, the captain is bound to 
furnish to each adult passenger, daily, one gallon of 
water, and one pound of bread stuff. Each child under 
twelve years and over two years of age, is entitled to half 
the above quantity. The Act of Parliament on this sub- 7 
ject is an excellent one, but it is not properly enforced in 
many ports. 

The ship is also bound to furnish the necessary fuel for 
cooking. Beyond these, the steerage passenger must pro- 
vide for himself. 

In laying in a store of provisions, the emigrant must be 
governed, of course, by his means and his tastes. No very 
specific directions can be given on this point. We can 
only tell him what is good and convenient for use at sea. 

In the matter of eatables, he should be very particular' 
to provide those things that are easily cooked, and which 
will be good to use when cold as well as when hot. It 
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will very often happen that cooking will be extremely 
inconvenient, indeed impossible, on account of the rough- 
ness of the weather. Besides this, the passenger must 
count on being more or less sea-sick at times ; and he will 
then feel a great desire to keep quiet. Such meats, there- 
fore, as relish when eaten cold, are decidedly preferable. 
Salted tongues, hams, pickled and smoked beef, and the 
like, should be selected. A very small quantity of port- 
able soup, though somewhat expensive, it would be well 
to add to his stock. Smoked salmon and red herring, and 
a pot or two of shrimps, will taste good at sea. These 
smaller matters can be dispensed with, of course, but they 
will prove invaluable as a relish while recovering from 
sea-sickness. Many, and many, and many is the emi- 
grant we have known, who would have given double the 
cost of these articles, could they have got them at sea. 
The emigrant should not fail to attend to this, jf he have 
women and children with him.* 

'The emigrant should also take with him a small quan- 
tity of flour. Although the ship furnishes him bread, he 
will occasionally want a plain pudding and the like. 
We should say that fourteen or fifteen pounds would be a 
fair allowance for an adult, for a passage of fifty days. 

* There fa nothing so much desired by emigrants generally, when at sea, as a 
good dish of tea or coffee ; and nothing is so difficult to procure. We would ad- 
vise those who can do it, by all means to prepare a little cream, after the following 
recipe : we will warrant they will be amply repaid for the trouble. 

Take fresh cream, and mix it with half its weight of white powdered sugar. 
When well mixed together, pat it in bottles and cork them tight with new corks of 
the very best quality. Everything depends on the manner of corking. It will be 
well to put sealing wax over the corks. When the above is used for tea or coffoe, 
it will make them sufficiently sweet without any additional sugar. 

While our hand is in we will give an excellent substitute for cream, which we 
have used for months together on East India voyages. If the emigrant has eggs, he 
hod better try it. 

Substitute for cream in tea or toffee. 

Beat the white of ah ^gg to a froth— pot to ft a very small lump of butter— and 
rjjx well. Then turn the coffee to it gradually, so that it may not curdle. If per* 
fcctly done, it will be an excellent substitute for cream. 
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A small quantity of hard-baked biscuits, will be a valu- 
able addition to bread-stuffs, especially for women and 
children. 

Passengers do not usually relish the ship's bread, and 
we would recommend to those who can do it conven- 
iently, that they prepare a box or two of common bakers' 
bread, in the following way : Cut it into tolerably thin 
slices, toast it till it is quite dry and brown on both sides, 
and then pack it in a perfectly dry box ; letting it stand 
edgewise in the box. Dry toast can thus be kept good 
and sweet, and it is a very agreeable substitute for the 
common ship's bread. It must be soaked in tea, coffee 
or water, before being used. 

Ginger cakes, baked very dry and hard, and kept in a 
tin canister, will keep good for years. We have had 
them two years on board a ship, in tropical latitudes, and 
at the end of that time they were as good as at the day 
they were baked. 

Butter and cheese, the latter particularly, should be 
included in the sea stock. Bread and cheese make a cap- 
ital meal, and a good supply of the latter should be laid in. 
It is hardly necessary to say anything as to the precise 
quantity, as the emigrant can judge for himself. The 
poorer kinds of cheese are preferable to the richer, if the 
passage be made in the summer season, being less liable 
to decay. Some precaution in this particular is neces- 
sary, as the steerage of a ship is not a very airy place 
under the best of circumstances* Cheese packed in tin 
is to be prefered. 

A small basket of good, sound potatoes should be taken 
Great care should be taken of them at sea, as the emi- 
grant will greatly feel the want of them if he should 
have a long passage. 

Tea, coffee, sugar, and salt should be taken ; also pep. 
per, mustard, and vinegar. A gallon — half a gallon 
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certainly— of the latter, for reasons we shall hereafter 
notice. If the coffee be ground, it will be more conve- 
nient. It may be kept fresh in a tin canister. 

A good supply of pickles should be taken, as they will 
be a capital relish during the voyage ; and their medici- 
nal effect is important during the continued use of salted 
provisions. A very small jar of lard for frying and other 
purposes, may be taken if convenient. It will come in 
use. 

The following Dietary for Emigrants to the East In- 
dies has been established by act of Parliament. It was 
formed after a careful examination of the subject, and 
will be useful to the reader as a basis by which he can 
calculate for his own provisions. 

It will be seen that it gives for each week the following 
articles and quantities. 

Bread 5$ lbs 

Salted Beef. 1 " 

Salted Pork 1J " 

Preserved Meat 1 " 

Flour If " 

Raisins 8 ozs 

Suet 6 " 

Peas lipts 

Rice 1 lb 

Tea 1 oz 

Coffee 1J" 

Sugar Jib 

Butter 6 ozs 

Water 21 qts 

PicUed Cabbage ipt 

Mustard & oz 

Salt 2 " 

a 
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DIETARY FOR EMIGRANTS, TO THE EAST INDIES, AS 
ESTABLISHED BY PARLIAMENT. 
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This table of food has been found sufficient for the 
ordinary wants of an emigrant while on ship-board. It 
gives somewhat of a change every day, and is composed 
of articles easily carried, and as cheap as any kind of 
provisions. 

The law which regulates this table provides, that wo- 
men, and children of fourteen and upward, are to receive 
the full rations set down in the table ; children from 
seven to fourteen, to receive two-thirds, and children from 
one to seven years of age, to receive one-half of the above 
quantities. 

It will be easy for the reader to make his own calcula- 
tions, as to the quantities of the different articles he will 
want, on an examination of this table. On another page of 
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4&fe book, he will find a table showing the average time of 
the passage to the United States and Canada. As a gen- 
eral RULE, HE SHOULD PROVIDE TOR A SIXTY DAYS* PASSAGE, 

although he may not be half that time in crossing. 

A friend of the writer, who made a second cabin pas- 
sage in the noble ship Garrick, and who understands 
how to provide such matters in an economical and com-. 
fortahle manner, has furnished the following memorandum 
of his whole expense in reaching New-Tork in 1842. It 
will probably be interesting to the reader, if it be given 
in detail. 

£ : d. 
Passage money to New- York in the second 

cabin 5 05 00 

Hospital money 04 06 

Bread 12 00 

Beef and Ham, 14 lbs 08 01 

Peas, 6 quarts 01 06 

Potatoes 04 00 

Butter, 4 lbs 04 00 

Fresh Beef in Liverpool, which he had roasted 

the day he sailed 03 06 

Tea, I pound 02 06 

Coffee, i pound 01 07 

Sugar, 7 pounds 03 06 

Onions 5d, Salt 2d, Pepper 4d 00 Jl 

Oatmeal 04 00 

Molasses 04 00 

Fresh bread in Liverpool 01 00 

Tea-kettle and Coffee-pot 03 06 

Two tin cups, one holding a quart, the other a 

pint 01 00 

Wooden plate and wooden wash-basin .....0 01 00 

Saucepan 02 06 

Mag- for butter, sugar, and salt 03 06 

Water keg (3 gallon) and spigot 04 06 

Knife and fork, table and tea-spoon 01 00 

£Q 15 01 
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The friend who furnished the foregoing memoranda, 
took a little extra pains to be comfortable at sea. He 
purchased a wooden chest about two and a half feet long, 
and of the usual proportions, which he divided into three 
apartments of equal size. In one of these he kept his 
bread, oatmeal, and the like. In another he kept his differ- 
ent mugs which contained his butter, sugar, salt, &c., 
<fcc. In the third apartment he kept his potatoes, well 
dried and ready for cooking. He had another small box 
to keep his trencher, teakettle, and cups in. He found 
these little contrivances very convenient, and we would 
recommend them to emigrants. 

To those who are fond of oatmeal, we would recom- 
mend it made into hasty-pudding or mush, and used with 
molasses. Its effect on the bowels, at sea, is highly 
desirable. 

The cooking utensils for an emigrant are exceedingly 
few and simple. A short-handled frying-pan ; a small 
tea-kettle with a strainer attached to the spout, and a tin 
cup, holding about a pint, for drinking out of, are about 
all he will require. Instead of a tea-kettle, some persons 
prefer a tin pot with a flat side to it, with a hook to hang 
it upon the ribs of the grate. If the ship be very much 
crowded, the latter is the best plan, as such a kind of pot 
can often be boiled when the Are is crowded with other 
persons 9 utensils. 

If the person uses coffee, a small tin coffe-pot will be 
necessary, perhaps; although he will generally make 
the coffee in the tea-kettle. 

We would here caution the emigrant on one point, and 
advise him to be particular in regard to it. It is this : — 
always to procure cooking utensils of the strongest descrip- 
tion. 

All tin articles should be made of double tin. The 
handles and spouts of the teakettles and tin pots to be 
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riveted on, as well as soldered. Let the emigrant be 
very particular to attend to these things. 

When the emigrant is procuring cooking utensils, let 
him add to his stock, if he have a family, a tin slop-pail, 
with a closely-fitted cover ; a tin chamber-pot or two ; a 
cheap mop, with a short handle, and a broom. All these 
things he will surely find use for, and they should not be 
omitted where the emigrant has a family. 

The daily supply of water furnished by the ship, is 
usually dealt out by one of the mates at a regular hour. 
The law requires that this be done daily, but it is found 
to be more convenient to all parties if it be dealt out ev- 
ery other day, or less often, indeed. The passengers 
furnish their own jugs or other vessels, to receive it in, 
and on no account must something of this kind be omit, 
ted. A wooden vessel, say a keg, holding two or three 
gallons, is the best article. A stout jug will answer. 
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Sleeping arrangement!. Sire of berth. The kind of bedding necessary. Bag for 
dirty clothing. Clothing for use at sea. A sea-chest for clothing. How to 
pack clothes which are not to be used at sea. To stow luggage on board ship. 
Comb, towels, soap, looking-glass, etc. Pills. A large stock of clothing for use 
in America should not be taken The prices of ready-made clothing, piece 
goods and the like in the United States. Emigrants should take as little luggage 
as possible. What they should not take. How to transfer spare funds to the 
United States and Canada. Etc. etc. etc. 

The sleeping place (called berth,) furnished by the 
ship, consists of nothing more than a sort of shelf, made 
of unpainted deals, with a strip of deal at the outside to 
keep the occupant from rolling out. 

Each steerage passenger is allowed, by law, ten square 
feet, for his berth, &c, which will give him sufficient 
room. On board of some ships, two persons occupy one 
berth. 

The passenger should furnish himself with a mattress 
of some kind, or a straw bed. Feather beds are not the 
best kind to use at sea, for various reasons. These had 
better be sold at home, if the emigrant happen to have 
any. A good straw bed is, after all, as good a kind as 
one would wish to have for steerage use. It is easier to 
lie on than a hair mattress, (no small consideration in a 
heavily rolling ship,) and it can be thrown away on ar- 
riving at quarantine, without loss. This should be re- 
remembered, when providing conveniences for sleeping ; 
for a person of nice habits would not care to use a bed 
on shore which had been used in the steerage at sea. A 
coarse ticking, well filled with fresh straw, is all you will 
want. Pillows and sheets for forty or fifty days, should 
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be provided ; with a pair of blankets, and a cheap, dark- 
colored counterpane. Nowhere is a fresh-made bed 
more prized than in a confined steerage, and we would 
recommend that the sheets be changed as often as the 
nature of the case will allow. 

In this connection, we would advise the emigrant to 
have with him a bag for dirty clothing. This he will 
find of real service to him. He should not omit it. 

The clothing for use at sea should be of the cheapest 
kind. No instructions are needed on this point, as it will 
be understood at a glance. We would strongly recom- 
mend, however, that such of the clothing as the passenger 
will not require at sea, should be packed in trunks or 
chests separate from that which will be used on board ship. 
We must urge this point. 

The true method is, to select the clothing which is 
not to be used on board ship, dry it thoroughly, pack it 
into clean dry trunks, or boxes, scattering among it small 
shreds of dry camphor ; fasten the trunks securely, and 
mark upon them, in two or three places, the owner's, 
name. These should be stowed away on board the ship 
in as dry and convenient a place as possible. 

The mate of the ship, or the passenger-agent's assistant, 
will aid the emigrant in stowing away this species of 
baggage. 

This baggage should not be opened until the arrival o 
the ship in port, unless by some accident it should get 
wet, which will not be likely to happen. This course 
will insure the arrival of the clothing in good condition. 

The clothing and other little matters in daily use at 
sea, should be kept in a common wooden chest, properly 
furnished with tills, lock, and the like. This description 
of box has been found to be the very best for the steerage 
passenger. They are cheap, capacious, easily fastened 
to the floor, to prevent their being moved when the ship 
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is in motion, and they answer very well for a table and a 
settee. 

Before the emigrant packs this chest, (and indeed all 
his chests and boxes,) let him get two strips of deal, about 
half-an-inch in thickness, two inches in width, and of the 
length of the chest. Let him nail these on the bottom of 
the chest, lengthwise, one at the front edge, and the other 
at the back edge. This will keep the bottom of the chest 
from the damp floor, and be of great use. This should be 
remembered, very particularly. 

In the till of the chest the emigrant will do well to put 
some towels, soap, a comb, a small hand looking-glass, 
shaving apparatus, and such other matters of this nature 
as he has been accustomed to. They should be kept in 
the till of the chest, so as to be at hand when wanted for 
use. We are thus particular in noticing these smaller 
matters, for the comfort of a sea voyage is very much 
increased by attending to them. 

It is also desirable that the emigrant put into his chest, 
a box or two of simple purging pills, as the change of diet 
may render the use of them necessary. If at any time 
he should need other medicines, the captain will furnish 
them without charge, of which we shall speak more at 
length in another chapter. 

Emigrants are very often at a loss to know, whether it 
is best to buy in the old country a large or a small stock 
of clothing, for use in America. They have an impres- 
sion that clothing is so much dearer in the New World 
than in the Old, that they should lay in a stock to last 
for years. As a general rule, this is a great mistake ; 
and not unfrequently leads to much inconvenience and 
loss of money. 

It may be set down as certain, that all of the coarser 
descriptions of woollen and cotton goods are as cheap in 
the United States, as in any part of Europe. Fine goods 
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are Usually cheaper in Europe than in America. So is 
flannel. It is good economy to lay in a good stock of 
flannels before sailing ; also a good supply of boots and 
shoes, as the European leather is decidedly better than 
the ordinary run of American leather. With the excep- 
tion of fine goods, flannel, boots and shoes, we know of no 
article on which any considerable saving can be made by 
purchasing it in Europe. We might make another ex- 
ception, perhaps, and advise the emigrant to buy a thick, 
heavy, loosely-fitting overcoat, as he will find the Amer- 
ican winter will require such a garment, and he can buy 
it cheaper in England. Women would do well to pro- 
vide themselves with a thick cloak, or other outer gar- 
ment. 

The following are the prices of various kinds of ready- 
made clothing and piece-goods at New- York, in the spring 
of 1844, The prices vary somewhat from those in the 
interior towns and cities: Emigrants going into the inte- 
rior, will do well to lay in a convenient supply of clothing 
at New- York, Boston, Philadelphia, or other port at 
which they may arrive from sea. 

Broadcloths vary in price ; but the emigrant will save 
nothing by laying in a stock in Europe. On this point 
we are quite certain. 

Cotton goods, by the piece, are about the following 
prices : 

Cotton shirtings, twilled 14 a 18 cw. a yard. 

Do not twilled 11 a 12$ « 

Cotton sheetings 13 a 14 " 

Cotton drillings 14 a 18 " 

READY-MADE CLOTHING. 

Dress coats, thick $5 00 a $7 00 

Do fine 12 00 a 15 00 
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Frock coats, coarse 7 00 a 9 00 

Do fine 10 00 a 18 00 

Pantaloons, coarse 2 00 a 3 50 

Do fine 4 00 a 8 00 

Heavy overcoats 8 00 a 13 00 

Flannel shirts 1 25 a — — 

Cotton shirts.. 75 each. 3 

Ready-made summer clothing is exceedingly cheap. 

' We would caution the emigrant against taking too much 
luggage with him. He will be allowed to take with him 
on board the ship, free of charge, a reasonable quantity ; 
indeed a large quantity ; but too much will be in his way, 
and in the end be bad economy. We have often seen 
emigrants carrying with them old furniture, wagons, pots, 
kettles,. wash-tubs, and the like j the trouble and expense 
of transporting which, were far greater than the value of 
the goods. 

We have known some of the better conditioned class of 
emigrants, particularly females, to provide large stocks of 
dresses, bonnets, and so forth, which gave them a great 
deal of trouble to transport to their distant destination ; 
and when they reached it, the articles were not of the 
style that others wore, and, consequently, were not de* 
sirable. The expense for extra luggage in the United 
States, is a serious one on some routes, and unless a very 
considerable saving can be made by purchasing a large 
stock of wearing apparel in the Old Country, the emigrant 
had better keep his money, and lay it out in America. 

Having purchased all that he may require for his voy- 
age, the emigrant will wish to know the safest and best 
manner of carrying what spare money he may have. 
On this point he will need advice, as serious losses have 
occurred in consequence of the want of proper informa- 
tion. Let him be particularly careful that he take 
no American Bank Notes. Sharpers will be likely to 
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tell him that he cannot use British gold and Bank of Eng- 
land notes in America, and try to sell him American 
notes. Beware of them. 

If the emigrant have any considerable, sum to take 
with him, say from thirty to fifty pounds, and upward, 
he had better go to some reputable banker at the place 
where he embarks, and purchase a bill of exchange on a 
banker at the place to which the ship he goes in is bound. 
There are such bankers in London, Liverpool, Havre, 
Antwerp, and other shipping ports, whose names can be 
ascertained by inquiring of the captain of the ship, or of 
a .respectable passenger-agent.* The Canada Company 
of London, will furnish bills on various places in Canada ; 
and the New-Brunswick Land Company, London, will 
give letters of credit on their commissioner in New-Bruns- 
wick, payable without any charge for agency or commis- 
sion. These two companies, therefore, will furnish safe 
remittances to Canada and New-Brunswick. 

If the emigrant should take the advice we have jus 4 
given him, we would further recommend, that he pur 
chase what is called a sett of exchange, at three days' 
sight. A sett of exchange consists of three drafts for the 
amount, instead of one. They are all of the same date, 
and read the same. The object is to prevent any incon- 
venience in case one or more of them should be accident- 
ally lost. For example : Suppose an emigrant in 
Liverpool should purchase a single Bill of Exchange on 
a banker in New- York, say for fifty pounds, and by some 
accident this should be lost, or stolen from him on his pas- 
sage. He will be put to a good deal of trouble, expense, 
and loss of time, in order to get his money. He will have 
to make proper affidavits of his loss, and send them back to 

. * Mews. Harnden & Co., lit either of their offices in England, France, Sec. will 
furnish the kind of bills referred to, which may be relied on as being safe for the 
tin^muL. 
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Liverpool, duly certified by the British Consul; the per- 
son he bought the bill from will hesitate even then, and & 
good while must necessarily elapse before he can safely 
pay the emigrant the money. Now, all this difficulty 
may be avoided, by buying a sett of exchange, consisting 
of three bills. 

The three bills are designated, the first, second, and 
third of the sett. The first of these three, the emigrant 
should keep in his own possession, as securely as possible : 
the second he should give to his wife to take care of; and 
the third, he should leave in the Old Country, with some 
really trusty friend. If he has no friend on whom he can 
rely, let him take the third with him, and give it in 
charge of the captain of the ship, till his arrival. The 
object of all this precaution is, to prevent the inconven- 
ience which would arise, if the emigrant had a single bill 
and that were lost. 

The person on whom the bills are drawn, will pay the 
money on presentation of either of the three, so that two 
might be lost, and if one were saved, the emigrant could 
get his money. It is extremely important not to part 
with either of the three, unless in the manner we have 
described. 

On reaching his port of destination, the emigrant should 
present his bill immediately to the person on whom it is 
drawn. The emigrant should be careful to attend to this 
last point himself Do not trust to anybody else to do it 
for you, as he may swindle you. 

The other advantages of taking a sett of exchange in- 
stead of coin, are these : In case of disaster at sea, such 
as the passengers being obliged to take to the boats, or 
the ship's being stranded on any coast, the bill of ex- 
change could be more easily carried than coin. It could 
also be kept more securely at sea. • And if it were stolen, 
the thief could not use it, as it would require the owner's 
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indorsement before it could be paid. In every point of 
view, therefore, we should strongly advise an emigrant 
who had twenty, thirty, or fifty pounds and upward, to 
carry with him, to purchase a bill.^ We must repeat, be 
particular of whom you purchase it. On no account part 
with your money, unless you ascertain the good standing 
of the parties with whom you deal. 

If an emigrant liave less than twenty to thirty pounds, 
he had best take sovereigns with him. Bank of England 
notes are well known in the principal cities, towns, and 
villages of America, and can easily be disposed of; but 
sovereigns are known everywhere, and pass with but little 
trouble, and no loss. They are, therefore, a capital kind 
of funds for the emigrant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The last steps in getting ready for sea. Sea-sickness. Its disagreeablenes. The 
emigrant regrets his embarking. A few words of encouragement. Sea-sickness 
not a dangerous malady. Sometimes cures other complaints. Soda-water and 
cider dangerous to be used. No remedy for sea-sickness, except time and pa 
tience. Passengers' fears in stormy weather. Never be alarmed till the captain 
is. A ship the safest conveyance in the world. Price of insuring a ship 
Thickness of a ship's sides. A ship's strength. A case in illustration of this. A 
ship cannot upset. Running against other vessels in the night ; and against ice; 
Home-sickness. Encouragement at such a time. Instances of success among 
emigrants in America. Causes of this success. Extract from the Circular of the 
Irish Emigrant's Society. The western world a history of emigration. Colum- 
bus an emigrant. The Pilgrims of Plymouth emigrants. The country all first 
settled by emigrants. Sketch of the life of John Jacob Astor. Of Stephen Gi- 
rard. Of a settlement of emigrants near the St. Lawrence river. 

Having secured his passage, and laid in his sea-stores, 
the emigrant should go on board the ship a day or two 
before sailing, if possible. He should then prepare his 
bedding matters, arrange his chests, and see that the con- 
veniences which he will need when sea-sick are at hand. 
In short, let him put matters to rights, as much as possi- 
ble. 

The last thing to do is to get a few loaves of 
fresh bread, and a good sized piece of roasted or 
boiled fresh meat, to eat when cold. The emigrant 
had better get fresh meat of some kind, as he will have 
enough of salted provisions before he gets to the end of his 
journey. It is of some little importance that the suggestions 
just made be attended to; for, during the first few days at 
sea, he will have no disposition to cook. 

The ship having sailed, sea-sickness will be pretty 
sure to pay the emigrant a visit ; and of ail maladies, this 
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19 one of the most disagreebfe. No one can fancy its 
disagreeableness, but those who have experienced it. It 
comes at a time when one is apt to be home-sick, too ; 
and when everything around is new to the passenger- 
companions, sleeping arrangements, sights, sounds, and 
smells. 

The strange smell of tar, of bilge- water, of all sorts 
' of victuals which his fellow-passengers may be using ; 
with other strong flavors which may be likely to exist, 
do not help his stomach to keep its balance, and when he 
little expects it, the most resolute man will feel his mouth 
beginning to water ; which is a sure sign that his turn to 
give up is at hand. 

Great indeed is the suffering, both of mind and body, 
which is experienced in the steerage of a ship during the 
first week or ten days of the passage. Seldom is it that 
the emigrant has duly estimated this painful portion of Ms 
journey. No wonder, then, that so many regret having 
left the quiet land for the unquiet sea. Almost every 
emigrant wishes himself back again to his old home, no 
matter how homely it may have been. We have known 
instances in which persons would have cheerfully given 
their all to be placed on shore again ; bat who, on re- 
covery, were glad that they had embarked. At such 
limes as these, a few words of encouragement are of 
great value; and having repeatedly seen the comfort 
they have imparted, we will briefly notice them here. 
Feeble women, especially,- need a cheering word. 

In the first place, sea-sickness is not a dangerous 
malady. On the contrary, it often does the patient much 
good. It clears out his stomach, thoroughly ; and pre* 
pares it for the new diet to which he will be subjected on 
arrival. If he have a tendency to certain diseases of the 
liver and the lungs, it may thoroughly cure him. A 
person was scarcely ever known to die of sea-sickness* 
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Instances have occurred, it is true, but so exceedingly 
seldom as to be worthy of no consideration. 

It is important during sea-sickness not to use soda- 
water, or other drinks which may contain fixed air ; as 
the latter may produce spasms in the empty, weakened 
stomach. The only instance of death from sea-sickness 
with which the writer is personally acquainted, was that 
of a little girl who was returning from the United States 
to her mother in England. She was very ill, and had 
vomited a great deal, leaving her stomach very empty. 
Feeling thirsty, and fancying that a glass of soda-water 
would taste good, the steward gave it to her ; and in an 
hour or two after using it, she died in great agony. 

We will not undertake to explain the philosophy of the 
matter. Such was the fact ; and our own experience has 
satisfied us of the impropriety of using the kind of drinks 
referred to during sea-sickness. We notice this particu- 
larly, because cider is often recommended at such times, 
and the patient often desires it. Beware of it. 

We repeat, there is no danger in this malady. Keep 
up a good heart, and in a few days you will be perfectly 
well. 

The question is often asked, is there no remedy for sea- " 
sickness ? There is ; namely, time and patience. There 
is none other. There are quack medicines advertised 
which promise to cure it ; and people have all sorts of 
recipes to the same end. One man says eat red herring ; 
another says drink raw brandy ; another, tie a handker- 
chief tight around your waist ; another, do this ; another, 
do that. They are all of no avail. It is a sickness 
which can neither be driven nor coaxed away. The 
true philosophy is to submit to it, with all possible cheer- 
fulness ; and a few days will generally set the patient to 
rights. 

The fresh air of the deck is, of course, better than die 
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air below ; and the sufferer should be there as much as 
possible, unless he find it extremely difficult to go there. 
We have known cases where the patient did better by 
keeping to his berth the most of the time. The stomach 
has got to be educated to the motion of the ship, before sea- 
sickness can be cured ; and it is often the case that this 
can be done quite as well while lying in a berth, as in 
painful efforts to keep about deck. At all events, the 
former is the more agreeable of the two ; and it is deci- 
dedly recommended by many who have had much ex- 
perience in the business. 

During the earlier part of the voyage, timid people 
suffer a good deal from fear. Should the wind blow 
hard, and the sea run high, they will be likely to over- 
rate the danger ; especially at night, when the crew is 
busy in reducing sail. The tramping of the sailors over 
their heads ; the loud voice of the commander and mates 
in giving orders ; and the careening of the vessel, very 
naturally create alarm. This will be increased by hear- 
ing other passengers express their fears. Fear begets 
fear, and the steerage very often presents a scene of 
great confusion, without the least just cause for it. Pas- 
sengers should always bear in mind this simple rule : — 
Never be alarmed until the captain is. This is a 
good rule, and perfectly reasonable. 

A ship is one of the safest modes of conveyance in the 
v&rld. Let the passenger remember this, and it will re- 
lieve him in many a moment of anxiety. In proof of it, 
the insurance companies insure the liners and first class 
transient ships at about five per centum a year ; less than 
one per cent, for each passage between Europe and America. 

At this rate they make good profits, which shows how 
small the risk really is* The insurance companies un- 
derstand the matter, of course, for they make it a business. 

Look at the thickness of a ship's sides. People talk 
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about there being but " a frail plank between the sailor and 
a watery grave" This is all nonsense. Take a liner 
for instance. Her outer plank are of solid, well-season- 
ed white oak, at least four or five inches thick. These 
are spiked on to solid live-oak ribs of great thickness* 
which are placed so near together that they would almost 
keep out the water if the outer planks were torn off. In- 
side of all this, is another close sheathing of solid, well* 
seasoned oak plank, some four or five inches thick, spiked 
on to the ribs with heavy spikes. We measured the 
sides of the splendid line ship Liverpool a few days since r 
and found them to be eighteen inches in thickness, of 
solid, tough, seasoned oak { It is so with almost all the 
liners, and some of the transient ships. 

It should be remembered too that this thickness of plank 
and timber is caulked together, inside and outside, and 
secured with all sorts of bolts, clamps, knees, breast, 
hooks, beams, and the like. It would puzzle a sailor to 
tell how to break up such a solid mass of wood, iron, and 
copper as this. 

A case in point occurs to us. During the last war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, the latter 
Government built some large ships on lake Ontario, of a 
strength like that of the liners of the present day. A 
few years since, the Government sold one of these vessels 
to a private individual, who wished to break her up for 
the sake of the iron and copper fastenings. The diffi- 
culty of doing so was astonishingly great, and he finally 
had to purchase a large quantity of fire-wood, which he 
placed inside the vessel to burn her up. The strength of 
a well-built ship is equal to any stress of weather. On 
this point let the passenger dismiss all fear. 

The passenger should also remember, that a ship is as 
well adapted to the water as a sea-gull is. Both are made 
expressly for the water, and both swim buoyantly, natu* 
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rally, and safely upon it, let the wind blow high or low. 
Were the ocean a bed of feathers instead of water, a 
ship would not ride more safely upon it. 

As for upsetting, let the passenger put on his night-cap 
and go to sleep without concern. There is not a liner 
Afloat, nor a first class transient ship, if properly loaded, 
but would carry away every one of her masts before she 
could upset. And, of course, when her masts are gone, 
she could not upset. The danger of capsizing, there- 
fore, is scarcely among the possibilities. It never has 
happened to the modern and better class of ships, and it will 
be a pity if ships grow worse in this respect. Let her 
roll, roll, roll, till she spills your soup, and you too, out 
of your berth, and take no heed of it. 

The only real danger is that of running against other 
vessels at night, and, at certain seasons of the year, 
against islands of ice. A good lookout and a thermome- 
ter are an abundant protection in this particular, and 
need not give the passenger a moment's uneasiness. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of passengers have 
been carried safely across the ferry between England and 
America, in the liners and transient ships, and but few 
accidents have occurred ; much fewer than probably 
would have occurred by any other mode of travelling. 
We repeat, therefore, that to travel by the better class of 
ships is less dangerous than to travel the same distance by 
land, in any conveyance under the sun. The writer of these 
pages speaks confidently on this subject, from long expe- 
rience in the four quarters of the globe. He would 
earnestly assure the emigrant of his safety at all times, 
and would tell him to dismiss all fear and anxiety on this 
score. 

The emigrant's home-sickness will wear off by degrees. 
This is a bitter feeling certainly. It is among the keen- 
est of trials to bid farewell* perhaps for ever, to the friends 
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and home of one's childhood, and to see no more the old 
familiar scenes. At such times, there are many to whom 
a few words of encouragement may not be unwelcome. 

The emigrant should consider that no important benefits 
can be had without toil, and trouble, and trial. If he 
would find a better home beyond the sea, he must en- 
counter the difficulties of the passage, and the pangs of 
regret at turning his steps away from the places he had 
so long known* Tens of thousands, however, have 
done so before him, and have lived to look back with joy 
that they had the resolution to go through the various 
difficulties under notice. Tens of thousands will do so 
after him. Let the emigrant keep up a good heart, for 
in a few days, or weeks at farthest ; his sea-sickness 
and home-sickness, and all the painful discomforts of the 
voyage will have passed away, and be no more remem* 
bered, except as they shall serve, by contrast, to enhance 
the pleasures of his new home. 

Let him also consider the probable good fortune which 
awaits him and his family in the future* . In the great 
West he will find cheap and fertile land, which he can 
purchase for a few shillings the acre. He will find open- 
ings for any trade he may be master of; and, generally 
speaking, for all kinds of business, whether of the hand 
or the head.* The avenues to wealth, to office, to social 
respectability, are all open to him ; and have been most 
successfully trod by other emigrants. He needs but to 
have good principles, industrious habits, and resolution, 
to place himself and his family in the most desirable cir- 
cumstances. 

* There U at the present, (1844) an exception to this remark. The Iran Emi 
grant Society, in its last Circular, gives the following caution, which is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a just one:— "Clerks, teachers, and persons who expect to find 
employment in the counting-houses of merchants, or in the shops of smaller traders, 
are invariably disappointed. They had better endure privations at home, than in- 
cur the almost inevitable risk of encountering them here." 
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In order to beguile a weary hour or two at sea, and to 
encourage the emigrant, we will give a few facts in proof 
of the success which has attended emigrants in the New 
World. 

This is a fruitful subject, as the history of the whole 
Western world is but a history of emigration. The In- 
dians have gone far away toward the setting sun, prefer- 
ring the wild freedom of the forest to the restraints of 
civilization. Who occupy their places? Emigrants, 
and the descendants of emigrants. 

Columbus was himself an emigrant. He found a new 
world in 1492, and gave it as a patrimony to all who 
should follow after him. Emigrants from England took 
possession of a large portion of the country, now known 
as Virginia, North Carolina, and so forth, as early as 
1607. Holland sent her emigrants in 1613, and took 
possession of New- York. 

In 1620, New-England was settled by a hardy band of 
emigrants, most properly called Pilgrims. At the dead 
of winter, in a small and leaky vessel called the May- 
Flower, they breasted their way across the ocean, and late 
in December landed on the cold and rocky shores of 
Plymouth. They found nothing but a wilderness, and 
Indians to welcome their arrival. No roads, no houses, 
no cultivated lands, no conveniences of any sort were 
ready. They had to provide all these, and with their 
own hands hew down the giant forests, and turn the wil. 
derness into fields. But all these things did not daunt 
this noble band of men; they endured them all, and 
helped to lay the foundation of the Emigrants' Nation* 
Whoever will examine the history of North America, 
will see that emigrants performed the first great acts in its 
civilization, cultivation, and independence. 

Among the early emigrants were men of various relig- 
ious creeds and nations. The Roman Catholic, the Pu* 
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ritan, the Churchman, the Quaker, and others, all came 
over to advance their respective religions. The English, 
the French, the Dutch, had their respective colonies ; 
even Sweden and Finland had their hand in the great 
work of colonizing America, Delaware having been set- 
tled by a company of Swedes and Fins, in the year 1627. 

These peculiar features in the early history of the New 
World, are full of interest to the emigrant, and should 
give a higher dignity to his character as an emigrant. 
Great is the debt which the present age owes to the hardy 
men who came into the wilderness-, at the early day of 
which we have just spoken, and who endured such great 
toils and hardships as fell to their lot. 

The richest man in the United States at this time, is an 
emigrant ; Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New- York. Should 
the reader visit that city, he will see in Broadway (the 
principal street) a large and magnificent hotel — probably 
the largest in the world — called the Astor House. The 
building will conveniently lodge some five or six hundred 
persons. The value of it, together with the ground on 
which it stands, is not far from one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. This, however, constitutes but a small 
portion of Mr. Astor's vast wealth, every dollar of which 
he has made by Ms own efforts. A slight sketch of his early 
history will be interesting to the emigrant, which we will 
very briefly give. Before doing so, we will relate an 
anecdote respecting this very Astor House. 

Soon after Mr. Astor's arrival in New-York, some 
sixty years ago, he was walking up Broadway, and he 
chanced to see a row of houses which had just been built 
there, which were the boast of their builders, and of the 
city too. With that confidence in his own powers which 
so eminently characterizes him, he made a resolution at 
that moment, and almost on the very spot where now 
stands his magnificent Astor House ; that " one day oz 
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other he would build a nobler house than those in that 
very street," A strange resolution this, for a young and 
friendless emigrant, who could scarcely speak the lan- 
guage of his adopted country. 

When the emigrant stops to admire the splendid hotel 
referred to, let him admire still more the man whose 
honesty, integrity, industry, and firmness of purpose, 
raised him from a poor emigrant to be a magnate of the 
land. 

Mr. Astor was born in the village of Waldorf, on the 
Rhine. His early life was passed in the country, where 
he was known as the honest boy. He soon left home to 
seek his fortune in the world, and went to London, confi- 
dent that good fortune awaited him. Courage is very 
important to a man's success, particularly to an emi- 
grant's. 

Mr. Astor had a brother in the United States, and he 
resolved to join him there. In the month of November, 
1783, he sailed from London bound to Baltimore, with 
very slender means, which he made by his industry in 
London. On his arrival, he found the ice in the Chesa- 
peake river so thick, that the ship could not get up to the 
eity, but had to lie at Hampton Roads. 

While the ship was thus delayed, Mr. Astor was not 
idle. He soon made the acquaintance of a countryman 
of his, who dealt in peltries and furs. There were but 
few people engaged in this trade at that early day, and 
Mr. Astor at once saw that he could make money in it, 
and at it he went with all his heart, and has continued in 
it till this day almost, making money in it all the time. 

During the course of his wonderfully prosperous life, 
he has been engaged in foreign commerce of various 
kinds. In the four quarters of the globe we have seen 
bieships, and heard his name mentioned with the highest 
respect. 
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There is one fact in his business life which we wish 
we could present in this little volume. It is that of " a 
great enterprise set on foot and conducted by him" about 
thirty years ago, in reference to the fur trade across the 
Rocky Mountains. Our limits forbid entering on a de- 
scription of this most wonderful enterprise ; one which 
has no equal in the history of private commerce. In a 
future work designed for emigrants, we shall give it in 
detail, deeming it to be a matter of which all emigrants 
should be proud. 

Mr. Astor is still living in the city of New- York, with- 
out a stain upon his character ; arid though unobtrusive 
in his charities, giving with a liberal hand to the poor, 
and to all objects of public importance. There are few 
such specimens in any country, of the bold and enterpri- 
sing merchant, the honest man, the unassuming gentle- 
man, as John Jacob Astor. In a future work we shall 
speak more at length of his character. 

The late Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, was an em- 
inent instance of the success of emigrants in the United 
States. At his death, he left not far from five millions 
of dollars, equal to a million of pounds sterling. With 
the most liberal spirit, he gave a large portion of his 
wealth to build and endow a magnificent college for or- 
'phans. He arrived in the United States from Prance, 
very poor ; and for some years followed the sea for a liv- 
ing. By degrees he worked his way into commercial 
pursuits, till he became an extensive ship-owner* and 
banker. Frugality, industry, honesty and enterprise, 
were the secret springs of his success. 

Time would fail us to enumerate the instances of great 
prosperity to which emigrants have attained in the New 
World. The most distinguished of preachers, authors, 
artists, politicians, lawyers, and private citizens, have 
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been, and are to be found, among those who have come 
from the Old World, 

But it is in the humbler walks of life that we have had 
occasion to notice the most general success. Many and 
many is the family with which we are personally ac- 
quainted, that have risen from the most extreme poverty 
to comfort and independence. An interesting illustration 
of this occurs to our recollection, one with which we have 
had a long and intimate acquaintance. 

In one of the small and rather poor towns on the St. 
Lawrence river, is a certain road of about three miles in 
length, on which reside at the present moment, a number 
. of English and Scotch families. With the exception of 
one Dutch family, no others than those referred to, re- 
side upon this road. 

About twenty years ago these emigrants made up their 
minds to go to the New World. They were in exceed- 
ingly straitened circumstances, but confident that industry 
and honesty would not fail of their reward. Residing in 
the north of England, and in the south of Scotland, they 
took shipping at Hull, for Quebec. They had a long 
and tedious passage, and reached Quebec with their slen- 
der means almost exhausted, ignorant of the country and 
of the best means to procure employment. In those days 
there were no societies to give the emigrant desirable in- 
formation, nor books to furnish it. 

They resolved to go into the country, at all events ; a 
wise determination under such circumstances. By some 
means they found their way to the town in which they 
now reside ; a small town on the American side of the 
river St. Lawrence. 

They found it a wilderness. Here and there a scat- 
tering settlement was to be met with, but not a rod of 
land cultivated like that to which they had been accus- 
tomed in the Old Country. Everything was new to 
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them ; the modes of farming, of living, of haying and 
selling, of building. The soil was tolerably good, but it 
was covered with huge trees. Here they resolved to 
plant themselves, and go to work and make " the wilder* 
ness to blossom as the rose. 1 ' 

They bought this wild land, (as uncleared land is call- 
ed in the States,) on credit, at from two to three dollars 
the aore, payable in four annual instalments. 

What did they now do ? Money they had but little of. 
Their' land was not paid for. A few cooking utensils, 
scanty bedding, and a little clothing was all they had, 
except their strong hands and stout hearts. With these 
they Went to their honest, earnest, laborious work. The 
land 'they had purchased lay in a body, and they took 
farms adjoining each other. 

The'ftrst thing to do was to cut down the trees, so as 
to makeia sort of road, though it was so rough that no 
wheel-dtfnriage could pass over it for the first year or two. 
In sleighing time they could get their stuff out and in oa 
sleds. When there was no sleighing, they were obliged 
to do so on the backs of horses ; oftener, however, on their 
own backs; 

As soon as this apology for a road was laid open, by 
simply felling the trees, each family went to work and 
made a rude, cheap dwelling of logs. With the excep- 
tion of a few nails, and perhaps half-a-dozen panes of 
miserable £lass, all the materials were produced on the 
spot by their own hands. The work was all done by 
themselves, from begining to end ; and in a very short 
time this hardy band of emigrants had homes, of their 
own making, in the forest. 

At this stage of their history, they had not so much as 
a foot of land under cultivation, not even a garden. They 
had the outline of a road before them, and a rude log 
cabin to dwell in. These were all. 
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Their next step was to begin to subdue the forest, and 
turn it into fruitful fields. Long and wearisome years of 
toil lay before them before this could be acomplished ; 
but, nothing daunted, they went to work. The process 
of clearing was now begun. Each man cut down the 
huge trees on a few acres the first summer. These 
trees were cut into logs of a size convenient to be drawn 
by oxen into piles. These were then set on fire and suf« 
fered to consume. The surface of these few acres was 
thus cleared of the trees which had stood for centuries 
upon it ; leaving only the stumps sticking up about four 
feet high. A strong man would clear, in this manner, 
perhaps ten acres the first season. 

In the autumn this land was sown with wheat, in which 
grass seed was mixed. Thus was the first summer 
spent, and winter came. During the winter more trees 
were cut down, to be got ready to be burnt in the sum- 
mer. At last the spring came. In March they began 
\x> make maple-sugar, the very first Hang their land had 
yielded them in the way of eatables. They now bored 
auger-holes in the sugar-maple trees, and putting smalt 
wooden spouts in the holes, they caught the sap which 
fell in small rude troughs, cut out of blocks of wood. 
This was boiled and made into sugar, a great luxury in- 
deed for them all. 

By-and-by the snow entirely disappeared. The wheal 
they had sown on their newly cleared land was found to be 
m a vigorous, thrifty state, and they rejoiced as none but a 
pioneer emigrant can rejoice, in seeing these pledges of 
future success. The summer now wore on. The har- 
vest came, and they gathered in a rich crop of wheat 
from land which, but a short year before, they had seen 
covered by a thick forest. The grass seed which had 
been sown with the wheat now struggled up among the 
wheat stubble, giving pledge that Another year it would 
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furnish hay for the cattle they hoped by that time to 
have. 

They had thus lived through the first, and usually the 
worst year of a settler's life. They had endured many 
hardships, it is true, and the little means they brought 
with them were hardly sufficient to furnish them with 
the coarsest fare in the mean time. But the wheat they 
had raised, together with a hog or two, which each family 
had managed to raise, gave them a good stock of food to 
last till another harvest. 

Thus they kept on in their hard toil, till year after year 
they enlarged their clearing, and, in time, they brought 
the whole under cultivation. Their comforts also in- 
creased year by year. Their families grew more nu- 
merous? a real blessing in such circumstances ; their road 
became tolerably fair, cross-roads intersected it, a school- 
house was got up, a preacher occasionally came in of a 
Sunday, and everything really thrived. 

At the present time this settlement is really a desirable 
place of residence. Almost ail the original settlers, 
whose history we have been rudely tracing, occupy the 
lands they first entered upon. Good frame and stone 
houses and barns have taken the places of the rude log 
ones. Their lands are all paid for, and scarcely a man 
of them but has money out upon interest. Their sons 
and daughters have intermarried. Healthy and happy 
grand-children gather apples and plums from trees which 
stand where once the forest stood, and you might search 
the world over and not find a healthier, happier, better 
population than this. 

We have been thus tedious in this detail, from the fact 

that this is a fair sample of the success which attends that 

class of emigrants in the United States. In a future 

work for the use of emigrants, we shall present other il- 

' lustrations of this sort. 
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We repeat, therefore, that the emigrant should take 
courage, and amid all his sea-sickness and home-sickness, 
and other discomforts of the voyage, look forward to 
brighter days. 
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Mode of cooking at tea. How to form convenient messes. Hiring the ship's cook. 
Cleanliness. How to seoure it. Beds and bedding should be aired. The quar- 
ter-deck a privileged place. Respect to be paid by the passengers to the captain 
and mates. Never ask the captain about the latitude and longitude, fee. fee. 
Never speak to the man at the helm. Emigrants will do well to help work ship. 
Health of passengeri at sea. What to do if sick. Children suffer from loose- 
ness of bowels. How to cure it. The ship's medicine chest. Accidents at sea. 
The captains generally quite good surgeons. Cases in illustration of thin. 
Children often born at sea. Hints to females expecting such an event Medical 
men frequently are on board as passengers. Etc. etc. etc. 



The cooking of his food will be to the steerage passen- 
ger the source of great annoyance. So soon as the sea- 
sickness is well over, a prodigious appetite will take its 
place ; and he will begin to look out for something eat- 
able. 

If the emigrant has attended to the suggestions in the 
preceding chapters, he will hare laid in those kinds of 
provision which require the least cooking possible. But, 
if he shall have a long passage, a good deal of cooking, 
of one kind and another, will have to be done. 

If your fellow-passengers are such that you would 
like to make up a small mess among them, it will be well- 
Little messes, composed of three or four individuals, (or - 
more, if it be desired by the parties,) are found a very 
good way of getting along with eating matters. For in- 
stance, let a few friends agree to form such a mess. Let 
each put in his share of potatoes, meat, flour, and the 
like, say every two days, or every day, as may be con- 
venient ; and let them take turns in cooking ; or fix on 
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some one of the number to attend to it all the time, ma- 
king him some compensation for his services. 

There would be economy in this course, for a person 
who should do the cooking all the time would get his 
hand in, and would make many a little saving, which a 
person unaccustomed to the work would not think of. It 
would insure greater regularity in the hour for meals, 
and better cooking, too. Besides this, it would be more 
social than for each individual to live by himself. And 
among those composing a mess, there would probably be 
a greater variety of eatables than each alone would have. 

It will not do, of course, to form such messes with 
everybody ; but passengers will soon find out with whom 
it is safe and pleasant to mess. 

There is another plan, and a good one it is, too; 
namely : — to pay the ship's cook to do your cooking. On 
board the larger ships there is usually a second cook, 
who undertakes such work, if desired. A small fee, say 
a dollar or two, (four to eight shillings sterling) will se- 
cure his services for the whole voyage. We would re- 
commend this plan to those who do not form messes ; and 
even the messes would do well to employ the ship's cook. 
. Families, especially, should do so. 

To those who wish to live by themselves, and do their 
own cooking, no special directions are necessary, other 
than those given in a preceding chapter. One day's ob- 
servation will let them into the secret of the matter, and 
give them a better knowledge of the process than any 
description we could give. 

Cleanliness is essential to the health and comfort of 
steerage passengers, and should be particularly attended 
to. It is the custom on board of well-regulated ships, for 
the chief mate to see that the passengers wash out the 
steerage twice a week, or oftener. This is a rule of 
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great importance, especially in warm weather ; and no 
one should complain of the inconvenience to which it puts 
him. Besides this, each person should thoroughly sweep 
his own premises every day ; and give it an occasional 
scrubbing with a damp mop, not a wet one ; for the latter 
might make the steerage uncomfortable. In our list of 
sea-stores, we have advised a large supply of vinegar ; 
and if the floor be occasionally sprinkled with it, the air 
will be much improved. 

In fine weather, the bed and bedding of the passenger 
should be taken on deck for a few hours. Permission to 
do this should always be obtained of the captain or some 
of the officers, for there are times when it would inter- 
fere with the business of the ship, as when painting is 
going on, or tacking ship often. 

The steerage passenger should particularly remember 
that the quarter-deck is a privileged place, belonging ex- 
clusively to the captain and cabin passengers. 

The quarter-deck is that part of the upper deck which 
is abaft the mainmast. The mainmast is the middle 
mast of the ship, and the steerage passengers are not 
expected to go farther aft (nearer the stern) than this. 
In most of the liners, and some of the larger transient « 
ships, the quarter-deck is elevated above the rest of the 
deck, and is called a poop. On this the steerage passen- 
gers have no right to go, unless they have special busi- 
ness with the captain. 

This is right ; for the cabin passengers pay a much 
larger sum for their accommodations than do the steerage 
passengers. Second cabin passengers are entitled to the 
use of the quarter-deck, but they should always remem- 
ber that they, too, pay much less than those in the 
first cabin, and if the vessel be crowded, they should give 
way to those who -pay the most. 
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While on this subject, it may be well to say that the 
utmost respect should be paid by the passengers to the 
captain and officers. This is sadly lost sight of by some 
persons. The captain and officers have so many op- 
portunities of adding to the comfort of passengers, that it 
is for the interest of the latter to keep in their good graces. 
Aside from this, they are entitled to great respect, not 
only because they occupy most honorable stations, but 
that they are every way worthy of it. With rare excep- ' 
tions, they are a noble-hearted class of men, accomplished 
in their profession, and ready to do a passenger a good 
turn at any time. 

Never trouble the captain or officers as to when the ship 
will probably arrive, nor ask questions as to her latitude 
and longitude. It is ill manners to do so. Sqjhe captains 
make out a sort of bulletin of the ship's position at 
twelve o'clock each day, and stick it up where the pas- 
sengers can have access to it at any time. This is very 
kind on the part of the captains, as passengers are al- 
ways anxious to know whereabouts the ship is. 

It is a strict rule on board a ship, that no one but an 
officer shall speak to the man at the helm. The steerage 
passengers will not be likely to need this caution, but as 
this book will probably be read by second cabin and cabin 
passengers, we notice it. 

Emigrants can often render themselves serviceable at 
sea, by helping the sailors to haul upon the ropes, partic- 
ularly the tacks and sheets, the braces and haulyards. 
You will soon lean which these ropes are, if you wish 
to, and it will be good amusement and exercise to pull 
them. It will please the officers also. 

The change of diet, and other causes, may render it 
occasionally necessary to use medicine. If the appetite 
is not quite as good as it usually is ; if there is a bad 
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taste in the mouth in the morning, with slight head.ache 
and constipated bowels, a smart dose of cathartic pills, 
(which are put down in the list of sea-stores,) will gen- 
erally set these matters to rights. If the bowels be con- 
stipated, without the bad taste and the head-ache, a dose 
of salts is all that is necessary. On the first appearance 
of these symptoms the pills or the salts should be taken. 

Children are very apt to suffer from a loose state of the 
bowels. This can be cured by a pill or two, and by a 
few doses of medicine which the captain will furnish. 

Every ship is provided with a good medicine chest. 
The law, both of the United States and England, is very 
strict on this point. Generally speaking, the captains of 
the better classes of ships are quite good medical men, and 
if the passenger is much unwell, he should at once apply 
to the captain, who will cheerfully attend to him, without 
charge. They can extract teeth, too, very well ; and 
in some instances have set fractured limbs. The ac- 
cidents and diseases to which sailors are liable, lead the 
masters of ships to learn something of such matters. A 
captain of one of the London liners once set the bones 
of a very badly fractured leg, during quite a heavy gale 
of wind. When he reached port, he took the sailor to 
the hospital to have the bones reset ; but the surgeons 
there told him that he had done the job as well as they 
could have done it. 

We know another captain, of one of the Liverpool li- 
ners, who performed a still more difficult operation with 
great success. One of his sailors fell from aloft to the 
deck, and fractured his skull badly, and was taken up 
for dead. The captain saw that the skull was beaten in 
and pressed upon the brain, thereby depriving the man of 
consciousness. How to go to work at this job puzzled 
him ; but something was to be done, and to work he went. 
He first caused the man's head to be shaved. He then 
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took the end of a spoon handle and delicately inserting 
it in the crevice of the cracked skull, lifted the depress- 
ed part up from the brain, and by some contrivance which 
we now forget, kept it in its place, and the man rapidly 
recovered. On reaching port, the surgeons highly com- 
plimented him for his nerve and skill. 

Children are often born on board ship. If ladies take 
it into their head to add to the population of the New 
World thus early, we would advise that they give the 
captain notice of their intention in tolerably good season. 
We have known a great deal of inconvenience and suf- 
fering to arise from not making some little preparation 
for such an occurrence. If the captain is given to under- 
stand that such an event may happen^ he will very cheer- 
fully prepare a separate apartment for the person ; and 
will see that the stewardess is prepared for any little 
attentions that may be required. Women under these 
circumstances, need feel no extraordinary alarm or anx- 
iety. Hundreds of children have been born at sea, and 
the mothers have done as well as those on shore. The 
deaths from child-birth at sea are exceedingly few. We 
repeat our advice : if such an event is likely to take 
place, let no improper delicacy prevent the captain's 
being informed of it. 

It frequently happens that regularly educated medical 
men are passengers on board the better classes of vessels. 
They always esteem it a pleasure to be called upon by 
their fellow-passengers, whether of the cabin or steerage. 
They invariably render their services without fee or 
charge. 
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THE VOYAGE CONTINUED. 

T<ook out for sharpen among the passenger*. Money often stolen at tea. Form 
no business engagements until arrival. Kindness and charity to those fellow- 
passengers who are very poor. Distance from Liverpool, London, Havre, fco. 
to various ports in America. Description of the Banks of Newfoundland. Fish- 
ing vessels. The Gulf Stream. How the ship's latitude and longitude are as- 
certained. The sparkling of the water at night. Description of the Nautilus, 
called by sailors the Portuguese man-of-war. Whales, porpoises, and gram- 
puses. The American sky in summer and autumn. A beautiful evening at sea. 
Speaking a vessel at sea. Divine service on board ship. Hints to preachers. 
The captain on his arrival in port will have to report each passenger and his lug- 
gage. How to make the list of what he must report. The United States Cus- 
tom-House laws against smuggling. Passengers should wash clothes before 
arrival. Throw overboard old clothes and bedding. Anchor at Quarantine. 
Visit of the health officer. Health regulations at New- York. 

Among other matters which we would suggest for the 
emigrant's attention during the voyage is, that he look out 
for sharper s among his fellow-passengers. 

It not unfrequently happens on board ship, that money 
is stolen from those who are not careful. Your money 
should, therefore, be kept very securely- Be particular 
not to listen too greedily to any business proposals from 
your fellow-passengers. Dishonest men frequently take 
occasion of the intimacy which naturally springs up du- 
ring a long passage, to engage an emigrant who has 
money, in some foolish scheme or other. It is not neces- 
sary to speak particularly of the various forms in which 
this danger will be presented to the emigrant. Let it be 
your rule, to make no engagements for business, of any 
sort, until you arrive in America. If you do, you may 
very seriously embarrass yourself, and lose your money. 
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- Among jhe steerage passengers there will often be 
found those who are extremely poor, and unprovided with 
the commonest comforts of life. Such persons deserve 
the sympathy of those who are better provided for ; espe- 
cially if they be women and children, and not in very good 
health. To such, give generously of whatever you can 
spare, whether they ask it or not. Remember the Gold- 
en Rule. Imagine yourself in their condition, and they 
in yours-; and do to them as you would they should do to 
you. You will never regret it. Kindness can never be 
better applied than in cases of this kind. As you hope 
for success in the New World, and for kind hearts to 
meet you there, and for the smiles of Providence, fail not 
to minister to the wants of any poor fellow-passenger. 

It will, perhaps, help while away a leisure moment at 
sea, if we explain to the "passenger unacquainted with the 
ocean, some little matters on which he would be likely to 
desire information. 

The distance from Liverpool to New- York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Boston, is about three thousand six 
hundred miles. To Quebec, three thousand seven hun- 
dred miles. To Montreal, three thousand nine hundred 
miles. Liverpool to Charleston and Savannah, three 
thousand seven hundred miles. To New Orleans, about 
four thousand five hundred miles. The distance to the 
above places from London, Havre, and Antwerp, is not 
far from the same. 

When the ship has crossed about two-thirds of the 
ocean, she will be up with the Grand Banks. 

During the spring, summer and autumn, great numbers 
of fishing vessels, usually schooners, anchor on these 
Banks for the purpose of catching codfish*. If the weather 
be moderate, and the ship gets pretty near any of these 
vessels, the fishermen will supply the ship with fish of 
the most excellent quality ; and a great treat it is to the 
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steerage passengers particularly. The captain of the 
ship usually gives the passengers as many of these fish as 
they want. The passengers frequently throw their fish- 
ing lines overboard on the Banks, if the ship be becalmed, 
but generally to no good purpose, as the great depth of 
the water requires a heavier lead, and a longer line, than 
passengers are likely to have. 

Sometimes ships do not cross the Banks, but go to the 
southward of them. If this be the case, they are likely 
to get into the Gulf Stream, as the distance between the 
" tail" of the Banks, as its southern edge is called, and 
the northernmost point of the stream is but small. 

The Gulf Stream is a body of water which runs in a 
current to the northward and eastward, at the rate of two 
to three miles the hour. It is a sort of river of warm 
water in the midst of the sea. It is quite warm, as one 
can perceive by drawing a bucket of it, and putting the 
hand in. It has its origin in the Gulf of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of some two thousand miles from its termination. 

Seamen generally endeavor to keep to the northward 
of the stream, when they are bound to the United States 
or Canada ; as the current of the stream is against them, 
and they are apt to meet with squally weather there. 
Thunder and lightning are quite common in the Gulf at 
all seasons of the year. 

The latitude is ascertained every clear day, at twelve 
o'clock. This is done by measuring, with a quadrant, 
the sun's height, or altitude. The longitude is ascer- 
tained every clear day (either in the forenoon or after- 
noon, as may be convenient,) by finding the exact time it 
is on board the ship and comparing it with the time by 
chronometer. A chronometer is an accurate time-piece, 
costing about £100 sterling. It is set before the ship 
leaves port, and of course shows the time on shore. The 
time on board the ship is ascertained by measuring the 
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sun's height above the horizon. These two times are 
compared, and the result gives the longitude. Of course, 
there are certain calculations required in the above. 

There are many beautiful things to be seen at sea, at 
times. The sparkling of the water at night is among 
the most wonderful. It is almost always seen during 
very dark nights ; but sometimes it is inexpressibly bril- 
liant and beautiful. As the ship ploughs her proud way 
through the deep, it seems as if she were passing through 
a bed of liquid diamonds. At her bow she heaves up 
the glittering waters, and at her stern she leaves a. long 
line of living, danoing light. 

We have seen it so vivid in the tropical seas, as almost 
to enable one to read upon the deck, when the spray was 
thrown up by the passing of the ship. So luminous is it 
at times, that if the hand be dipped in a bucket of the 
water newly drawn, the drops which fall from the fiugers 
seem like liquid diamonds. What the cause of this light 
is, no one knows.: Some, try to explain it in one way, 
some in another ; but the true philosophy has probably 
never been ascertained* 

A writer who has observed this brilliant light in the 
tropical seas, thus writes : 

"As the ship sails with a strong breeze through a lu- 
xnjfous sea on a .dark night, the effect then produced is 
seen to the greatest advantage. The wake of the vessel 
is. one broad sheet of phosphoric matter, so brilliant as to 
cast a dull pale light over the after-part of the ship ; the 
foaming surges, as they gracefully curl on each side of 
the vessel's prow, are similar to burning masses of living 
phosphorus ; while in the distance, even in the horizon, 
it; seems an ocean of fire ; and the distant waves break- 
ing) giv£>out a light of inconceivable beauty and bril- 
liancy." 
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The same writer says : 

" To read by this light is possible, but not agreeable ; 
and on an attempt being made, it is almost always found 
that the eyes will not endure the peculiar light for any 
length of time, as headaches and sickness are often oc- 
casioned by it." 

If the passage across the ocean be made in the milder 
months, great numbers of beautiful little things will be 
seen floating upon the sea, called by the sailors, Portu- 
guese-men-of-war. Their name in the books is the 
Nautilus. 

When they are caught, they seem little more than jelly. 
They are exceedingly interesting, as showing the won- 
ders of the Almighty, which are everywhere to be found* 
A British poet thus speaks of the nautilus : 

" Light as a flake of snow upon the wind, 
Keel upward, from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark ' 
Put out a tier of oars on either side, 
Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail ; 
And mounted up, and glided down the billow 
» In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
; And wander in the luxury of light." 

Now and then a whale will probably be seen, rolling 
in calm and quiet dignity, the huge monarch of the sea. 
Black fish, grampuses, and porpoises, will also be fre- 
quently seen, giving quite a variety to the monotonous 
sea, as some people deem it to be. 

But as the ship approaches the American coast, if it be 
during the summer or autumn months, the appearance of 
the evening sky will be strikingly beautiful. 

An hour or two before sunset the West seems hung 
with the moat matchless drapery of clouds, of every tint 
and hue, from the gorgeous crimson and Tyrean purple, 
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to the pearly silvery white. It would seem as if celestial 
beings had painted them, to honor the sun as he should 
sink below the horizon, having given life, light and plenty 
to the world during the day. 

And then the evening draws on, with beauties to which 
emigrants from some parts of Europe are not accustomed. 
Often have we sat, surrounded by emigrants, till late in 
the mid watches of the night, gazing on these scenes. 
We remember one charming June night in particular, 
during the last season. We refer to it as illustrative of 
many that the emigrant will enjoy, if he have an eye for 
the beautiful. The evening to which we allude was quite 
calm. The night had shut in. Close down to the hori- 
zon lay deep folds of crimson and purple; £igher up 
the softer tints of gold and violet ; above them all was 
the calm, blue vault, mottled with floating clouds of 
white — so white, that they seemed the drapery of angels, 
abroad on their mission of mercy, to guard the seaboy on 
the dizzy mast, and the wayworn emigrant seeking a 
new home in a new world. By-and-by the full moon 
rose, changing the whole scenery. The many-colored 
clouds were now all tipped with silver, and the ocean 
seemed to be an ocean of molten pearls. The tiny stars 
seemed struggling to give out their little light, as if they 
too would do all they could to cheer the sailor and the 
emigrant. 

These beautiful nights will often be found on the 
American coast, and we would advise the emigrant to 
enjoy them. The evening air at sea is not injurious to 
the most delicate person, unless the ship is on or near 
soundings. 

In speaking a vessel at sea, the passengers should keep 
perfectly still. It is the captain's business to conduct 
the conversation with the other vessel, at such times; 
and no one should make any unnecessary noise. We 
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should not refer to this, had we not occasionally heard 
cabin passengers speak to those on board the vessel with 
which the captain was communicating. Passengers do 
so without reflection. It is a piece of ill manners, 
however. If a passenger happens to know the captain of 
the other vessel, or some of his passengers, he can ask 
his own captain to allow him the use of the speaking- 
trumpet, to exchange salutations with his friends on board 
the other vessel ; although even this is improper. 

Divine service is frequently held on board ships now- 
a-days. Whenever this is the case, the emigrant' passen- 
gers usually take pleasure in attending it. This they 
ought to do, no matter of what sect the preacher may happen 
to be* If the preacher has a different creed from the 
hearers, he will not be apt to introduce it in an offensive 
manner. By all means, fail not in attending divine ser- 
vice. It is not only proper in itself, but it is a mark of 
respect which is due to the preacher and the captain. 

As we have had much experience in matters pertaining 
to emigration, and as we happen to be speaking of preach- 
ing, we may venture a hint or two to preachers them- 
selves. We have seen instances in which they have 
provoked a smile, by their awkward attempts to use illus- 
trations connected with the sea and with a ship— think- 
ing, as a matter of course, that, being at sea, they must 
use such. No style of preaching is more difficult than 
the figurative, and the imagery of the sea is the most dif- 
ficult of all to handle. We need only to suggest a hint 
on this point, in passing, and should not have alluded to 
it at all, had we not known of exceedingly good preachers 
thus making themselves ridiculous. 

We once crossed the ocean in an American packet, with 
a dissenting minister — a most excellent man. by the way— 
who always prayed before his sermon for the Queen and 
Prince Albert, and the glory of his country's flag, without 
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even the slightest allusion to the welfare of the nation under 
whose flag he was then sailing, and whose citizens composed 
the majority of the crew and cabin passengers. Being on 
very friendly terms with him, we one day suggested the 
matter to him, and he at once saw the inadvertence of 
which he had-heen guilty. It was simply the want of re- 
flection, on his part. It mortified him greatly, however. 

But we weary the reader, and we will hasten the voyage 
to a close as speedily as possible. * 
' A few days before reaching port, the captain will wish 
to make out a list of the passengers. The United States 
taws oblige him to report the name of the passenger, his 
age, the place of his birth, -his last place of residence, the 
name of the country to which he belongs, and whether or 
not he intends to take up his residence in the United 
States. Women and children must all be included in 
the list, be they young or old. In addition to the above, 
the report must include the number of packages of lug- 
gage each' person has. It will be well to have ready a 
little memorandum of these matters, to hand to the cap- 
tain when he makes up his report. It will save time, if 
this be done. 

It may be well to say here that the custom-house laws 
in the United States are very severe against smuggling. 
The penalty is a heavy fine in ordinary cases ; some- 
times imprisonment. The Custom-house officers are 
shrewd, sagacious men ; and goods intended for smug- 
gling are usually discovered. If goods are smuggled, it 
involves the ship in difficulty ; and the captain and mates 
are therefore very vigilant. If any one intends to smug- 
gle, he does it at great peril. 

T The following section in the Custom laws will explain 
this matter : " And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
6on shall knowingly and wilfully, with intent to defraud 
the revenue of the United States, smuggle or clandestine- 
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ly introduce into the United States any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, subject to duty by law, and which should 
have been invoiced, without paying or accounting for the 
duty, or shall make out, or pass, or attempt to pass, 
through the custom house, any false, forged, or fraudu- 
lent invoice, every such person, his, her, or their aiders 
and abbettors, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, or imprisoned for any 
term of time not exceeding two years, or both, at the 
discretion of the court." 

A day or two before arrival, the passengers should 
wash as much of their soiled elothing as possible ; espe- 
cially if it be in the summer season. The health officers, 
who will board the ship on her arrival, have some discre- 
tionary powers as to the length of time the ship and pas- 
sengers must remain in quarantine. If both are clean, 
it makes a great difference in their decision. A good 
-deal of much worn clothing, bedding, and the like, it 
may be well to throw overboard before the ship comes to 
anchor. The expense of getting such articles properly 
washed on shore, and of transporting them from place to 
place, would be more than they are worth ; and the best 
way is to throw them overboard. 

If the ship be bound to New- York, she will have to 
anchor at the quarantine ground at Staten Island, six or 
seven miles from New- York, if it be between the first of 
April and the first of October. A health officer will 
come on board and see what the state of health is. if 
there be no contagious disease on board, and the pas- 
sengers and crew are in a usual state of health, he will 
order the dirty clothes to be washed, and the ship 
thoroughly cleansed and fumigated. This will take a 
day or two, when the passengers will be permitted to go 

to the city. Sometimes the passengers are taken up to 
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the city in a steamer, at a very small charge ; say six- 
pence sterling, each. Or they may go up in the ship, 
if they prefer to wait for her. 

It may be well to say here, that if the passenger has 
goods on board which are insured, he should not take 
them out of the ship until she gets along the side of the 
dock at the city. If he do so it will be at his own risk. 
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CHAPTKR VII, 

WHAT SHALL I DO ON ARRIVAL 1 

What shall I do or arrival 1 Sharpen on arrival. Meobanios, day-laborers, 
etc., warned of them. A case in point. Ignorance of newly-arrived emi- 
grants as to the best places to go to get work. The case of a plumber. Case 
of a silk-weaver. Dishonest steamboat and canal agents. Their modes of de- 
ception. Advice to Farmers in . regard to buying lands, farms, etc. etc. The 
rich farmer. The farmer of moderate means. The very poor farmer. Advice 
to each class. Land in the " southern tier" of counties in the State of New- 
York. Land in the extreme northern counties. Land in the State of Maine. 
The buyer of land must use his own judgment. Splendid farms in central and 
western New-York. Special advice to the poorer classes of emigrants on buying 
land. Pay no attention to advertisements and hand-bills. Extract from " Cham 
ben's Information for the People." Difficulty of directing the emigrant in search 
of land. Emigrant societies may help him in this matter. The highlands of 
Pennsylvania. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, the most desirable places for a 
farmer of small means. Their soil. Advantages and disadvantages. Price of 
land in these places. The principal disadvantage of the western country,-' 
namely, its bilious complaints. How to avoid bilious diseases. Extract from 
Dr. Combe on this subject. Hints as to the selection of a farm. Etc. etc. 

The question we have placed at the head of this chap- 
ter: — What shall I do on arrival? is one of the utmost 
interest to the emigrant. We have now seen him across 
the ocean ; he has bid farewell to the home of his youth ; 
he has endured the discomforts of the voyage. A new 
world lies just before him, where he may meet with other 
trials and perplexities, and with other pleasures and 
profits. He may be successful or unsuccessful. No 
one can tell him what his fortune shall be. 

On reaching America, he will be beset with sharpers 
of all kinds ; men of good appearance, with large and 
flattering promises. He will be liable to be deceived in 
the selection of a boarding-house ; in modes of convey. 
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ance to the place to which he may be bound. If he wish 
to purchase land, he will find men at his elbow offering 
him, according to their own story, just what he wants. 
No matter what he may wish to purchase, some sharper 
stands ready to accommodate him. One man offers him, 
dog-cheap, some rich land in the far West ; another a 
beautiful farm in the North ; another in the South, and 
so on. He will see handbills and advertisements setting 
forth the advantages of various parts of the country, and 
of various tracts of land. 

If he be a mechanic, or a tradesman, deception will be 
likely to be attempted upon him. Interested individuals 
will lay their plans to use him for their benefit. He will 
be told by the runners of some of the transportation lines, 
that he is sure of doing well in such and such regions of 
country ; in order that he may be induced to go to such 
places by their particular conveyances. 

If the emigrant be a day-laborer, he may be told that 
in certain distant places great public works are in pro- 
gress ; and that laborers are very much wanted, and 
that they get high wages there ; when, in fact, laborers 
are not wanted. 

A case in which not only day laborers, but mechanics 
have been thus deceived, has recently occurred in the 
city of New- York. Certain contractors on a large canal 
in a western State, were in need of more laborers. They 
wrote to their correspondent in New-York to send on 
three hundred emigrants, or others, to do the ordinary 
work on a canal ; such as digging, shoveling, and the 
like, thus specifically stating the nature of the work for 
which Ihey were wanted. Their New- York correspon- 
dent happening to have an interest, in some way, with a 
transportation company, induced mechanics, as well as 
great numbers of day. laborers, to go to that canal, with 
the assurance that he had been written to to send them 
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there. By this means he secured to his transportation 
company the carrying of these men, with their families 
and baggage ; a very pretty job for him, it was too. 

The mechanics reached the canal, but found no em- 
ployment. There was no work other than digging, to be 
done; and they found themselves, with exhausted means, 
in the far West, with no prospect of employment, except 
that of digging on the canal. 

Frequent instances of this kind of deception have 
come to the knowledge of the writer, and against all the 
inducements held out by such persons, beware. 

Another class of difficulties will be likely to meet the 
newly arrived emigrant. It is this : Not knowing any- 
thing of the business operations of the country, he will 
be liable to go in a wrong direction in search of employ- 
ment. A case in point has recently come to our notice. 

An emigrant arrived in the city of New- York in the 
summer of 1842. He was a man of the most industri- 
ous and sober habits, and had the very best of recommen- 
dations from his employers in the old country. He was 
a plumber by trade, and one of the best of workmen. 
On his arrival, he fell in with some dishonest passenger- 
agent, who advised him to take passage in one of his 
boats to Albany, and thence on the Erie canal to some 
distant western village, assuring him that he could there 
get plenty of work and high wages. With feelings of 
gratitude toward his informer, the emigrant went to the 
place pointed out. But there was no work to be found 
in the line of his trade, nor the most distant prospect that 
there would be. Winter drew on ; the emigrant's small 
means were growing less, and the man was disheartened. 
The winter passed away, and found him almost penni- 
less, and still no employment of any worth. 

At this moment the writer accidentally found out the 
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Irian's situation, and tried to find employment for him at 
his trade. On inquiry, he found that in the city of 
New- York there was a great demand for such labor, and 
that there had been the same demand for a long time. 
The. great water- works going on in that city, required all 
the workers in lead pipe that could be found, at the high- 
est wages and constant employment. 

Here was a case of great hardship. The man had ar- 
rived in New- York at a time of demand for his labor ; 
but upon the advice of a dishonest passenger-agent, he 
had literally turned his hack on prosperity ! 

Another instance has come to our knowledge within 
the present week. An excellent workman in another 
branch of manufacture, was induced to go into a region 
of country where he could not, by any possibility, pro. 
cure employment at his trade. It is a region where his 
trade is not carried on, nor never will be. The conse- 
quence is, that he is working at all sorts of out-door work 
and in-door work, in a gentleman's family, for about ten 
dollars (£2 2 0) a month, when he might have much 
more easily earned twice the amount, had he been advised 
on his arrival to proceed to that particular portion of the 
country where his branch of business is carried on. 

Innumerable instances are constantly occurring in 
which such mistakes are made ; and it is, therefore, of the 
very highest importance that the emigrant be honestly 

AND JUDICIOUSLY ADVISED ON THESE POINTS, BEFORE LAND- 
ING, IF POSSIBLE. 

We shall now endeavor to suggest a few hints which 
may be useful. 

In a subsequent chapter, suitable advice and caution 
on the subject of boarding-houses, modes of conveyance, 
and the like, will be given, to which the attention of the 
reader is invited. Our present business is with the best 
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course for emigrants to pursue in procuring employment! 
purchasing lands, and so forth.* 
We will begin with 

Farmers. 

Those who emigrate to America for the purpose of 
farming, may be divided into four classes. The first are 
men of considerable capital, who wish to become large 
landholders. The second are those of handsome means, 
who wish to live in good style and comfort, not caring 
whether they possess much land or not. The third are 
those of moderate means, who wish to procure a profitable 
farm in the neighborhood of good society ; and where the 
prospect is fair for a rise in the value of their property 
in the course of time. The fourth^ and much the most 
numerous class, is composed of those who are in strait- 
ened circumstances ; some of them very poor. 

The first class will do well to proceed at once into the 
Western country /j* No very large tracts of land of desi- 
rable location and quality, can be so well had as in the 
West. There are some good lands, however, lying in a 
body, in some parts of the State of New- York, which the 
wealthy purchaser would do well to examine before go- 
ing West. In what are called the southern tier of countieb 
of this State, and lying upon, and near to, the contemplat- 
ed rail-road between the Hudson river and Lake Brie, 
good land in large bodies may be found. There are a 
variety of considerations in favor of this region of coun- 
try, to a man of considerable capital, who wishes to be 

* In part II. of Thb Emigrant's True Guide, which is in press, by the some 
author, these matters are more thoroughly presented. The limits of this part will 
only admit of a few hints. 

t The laws relative to the holding of land by foreigners, will be noticed in anotb- • 
er place, very briefly. A more detailed account will be given in Part 11. of Thk 
Emigrant's True Guide. 
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a large landholder. It would repay such a person to 
visit that region. Of one thing we can assure him, that 
nowhere will he find more beautiful scenery than there ; 
nor a more hospitable, courteous people, than he will meet. 

In the northern counties of the State, there are large 
bodies of land for sale, abounding in iron mines. The 
land itself is pretty good — some of it quite good for agri- 
cultural purposes ; and the class of persons of whom we 
are now speaking, would do well to examine this region, if 
convenient. The disadvantages of this region, are the 
length and severity of its winters, and its isolated situa- 
tion. In another place we shall speak of the American 
winter, and shall show that it is by no means so disagree- 
able as one would suppose. 

In the State of Maine, there are large bodies of wild 
land ; also in Pennsylvania, and in some other of the 
eastern and middle States. It is not necessary here, 
however, to make any further remarks on lands in these 
States, as the reader will find numerous sources of infor- 
mation in the Atlantic cities. 

But if this class of persons, seeking farming lands, 
should go to the West, it will not be so easy to find sour- 
ces of information on which they can implicitly rely. 
So many things require consideration in selecting a body 
of land in the extreme West, that is difficult to know which 
way to go. People having lands for sale will, naturally, 
think theirs the best. And if the seeker for land inquire 
of the settlers near it, in regard to its charaoter, and so 
forth, they may be very likely to give a better account 
of it than it may deserve. Having settled in its neigh- 
borhood, it is for their interest, and comfort, and conven- 
ience, to have other settlers come in. As a general rule, 
therefore, the inquirer must use his own eyes. He must 
judge for himself whether or not the soil is good ; the 
land Well watered and properly timbered ; the country 
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generally healthy ; whether there be navigable waters 
within a reasonable distance; and such other consid- 
erations as obviously suggest themselves. In the Sec- 
ond Part of " The Emigrant's True Guide," specific 
and full information on this point will be given. 

The agricultural capitalist would do well to look at 
some of the splendid farms in central and western New- 
York; in Pennsylvania; and in the older settled por- 
tions of Ohio and Michigan. Sometimes money can be 
invested in this way, better than in the less settled West. 
A given sum of money will purchase a greater number 
of acres of land in the far West ; but not so many com- 
forts, perhaps, as in the portions of country now referred to. 
In the long run, those who go. far West are not much more 
prosperous than those who settle in more Eastern regions. 
By taking a little time, aided by judicious advice, a cap- 
italist may frequently purchase large, highly cultivated 
farms in the places referred to, to great advantage. 

The second class of persons to which we have refer- 
red, namely : — those of handsome means, who wish to Hoe 
in good style and comfort, not caring whether they possess 
much land or not, should generally select some one of the 
Eastern or middle States. It is unnecessary to give many 
reasons for this advice, as they must be obvious to the 
reader. The East has comforts and conveniences which, 
as a general thing, cannot be found in the West. The 
roads are better ; society is more permanent and organi- 
zed ; religious and literary privileges are of a higher 
grade ; and the modes of agriculture are usually better. 
If comfort and a good style of living be the object, not 
caring much for the expense, let the individual keep pretty 
well to the Eastward. 

The third class of persons seeking lands, are those of 
moderate means, wishing to procure a farm in (he neighbor- 
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hood of good society ', and where the prospect is fair for a 
rise in the value of their property. 

With a little care and judicious counsel, such persons 
can get what they want. They must not be in a hurry, 
however ; but must take a little time to examine the mat- 
ter. In the State of New- York they can find such pla- 
ces, in the vicinity of all the inland cities and larger 
towns; such as Poughkeepsie, Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Syracuse, Auburn, Oswego, Rochester, Buffalo, etc. etc. 
It is impossible to give a correct idea of the price of the 
kind of farms we refer to, as everything depends on their 
distance from the towns ; their peculiar characteristics ; 
the quality of the buildings on them, and the like. It is 
sufficient to say, that the prices vary from twenty, to fifty 
and a hundred dollars the acre. The prices varying so 
much, is an advantage to the purchaser, rather than a dis- 
advantage, as it enables him to suit the convenience of his 
purse. In Pennsylvania ; in the New England States ; 
in the older settlements of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and 
other western States, similar advantages are to found in 
the vicinity of cities and towns. 

It is impossible in the limits of this volume, to give fur- 
ther instructions on the point under consideration. In 
Part II. of " The Emigrant's True Guide," it will be 
more fully discussed. The price of various descrip- 
tions of farms near different cities and towns will be giv- 
en, together with hints in regard to selecting good lands 
and good locations. 

The fourth class of emigrants seeking land is composed 
of persons in straitened circumstances, and those very poor* 
Of this class our readers will probably mainly consist ; 
and we shall try to furnish them with a few useful hints. 

An emigrant whose means are limited, cannot afford 
much time to look about and make selections. Should he 
be so unfortunate as to make a bad bargain, or a bad 
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choice of location, it will be more severely felt by him 
than by a man of larger means. If he make a mistake 
at the outset, it is a mistake for life, perhaps ; and it is 
of the very utmost importance to him that he be exceed- 
ingly cautious, and that he seek judicious advice. A. 
word or two of honest, proper counsel, at this particular 
time, may turn the scale in his favor. 

It is important, in the first place, that he pay no 
manner of attention to the numerous boasting adver- 
TISEMENTS AND HANDBILLS THAT HE MAY SEE. Some of 

these things may really tell the honest truth, and be is- 
sued by men in whom the emigrant can confide; but, 
as a general rule, they are in no way trustworthy. The 
advice which the able editor of " Chambers's Information 
for the People" gives to emigrants to Van Dieman's Land, 
is so appropriate in this connection that we give it. " Be 
extremely cautious," says that editor, " how you are led to 
make purchases, or to form bargains of any sort. Almost 
every one you meet will have the best horse, the best 
cattle, the lest land, &c, for sale ; but let the second 
best be good enough for you ; or rather remember, that 
there is nothing so good that something else may not be 
found which will equally answer the purpose ; or again, 
that it is better sometimes to be without a thing a week, 
than to have it one day too soon." 

It is exceedingly difficult to tell the emigrant where to 
apply for information at this particular stage of his inqui- 
ries. The various societies which exist in New-York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, etc. etc., for the protection of emi- 
grants, may give him some useful directions ; but even 
these are usually ignorant of any particular lands for 
sale. They can give general information as to the char- 
acter of a given section of country, but nothing further. 

The above named societies will do all they can to aid 
emigrants in their search for lands'; and the emigrant 
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would do well to call upon some of them before leaving 
the city where he may have arrived. Perhaps the socie- 
ties would give him the names of respectable individuals 
in the country, to whom the emigrant might safely apply 
for advice before purchasing. 

But, after all, the emigrant must see for himself; judge 
for himself ; and decide for himself. 

The highlands of Pennsylvania are recommended by 
some as a desirable district for emigrants of small means. 
This district is convenient to be reached from New. York 
and Philadelphia. It is a mountainous country, and well 
adapted to the dairy and to raising sheep. For the most 
part, it has access to canal and rail-road, and the pro. 
ducts of the farm can be conveniently got to a market. 
The country abounds in coal, lime, and iron ore. It is a 
well timbered country, that on the best land consisting of 
walnut, chestnut, beech, maple aad other kinds. The 
products of the farms are Indian corn, wheat, buckwheat, 
etc. etc. 

It is a very healthy region, and well watered, and the 
streams abound with fish. The price of unsettled land 
is from two to five dollars the acre ; and it is sold on a 
credit of from one to six or eight years. 

There are some advantages presented in this particular 
region, which do not exist at the West. It is probably 
healthier. On the other hand, land is higher than at the far 
West, and money can be accumulated more rapidly there- 
Persons who may wish to settle in this region, can find 
persons at Philadelphia who will give them the desired 
information. * 

But the district which we deem the most desirable for 



* In Part n. of " Thk Emigrant'! Trtjb Guide," more detailed information 
on Utts subject will be given. Part II. will contain a description of the soil, sur- 
face, health, internal improvements, taxes, school laws, and an abstract of the 
Constitution of each of the States. 
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the emigrant of moderate means, taking all things into 
consideration, is the State of Michigan and the Territories 
of Wisconsin and Iowa, and the State of Illinois. 

Land can here be had of the Government for one dol- 
lar and a quarter an acre, 4s. 6d. sterling ; and of pri- 
vate companies and individuals at a small advance on 
these rates. The soil is usually of the richest kind ; a 
dark-colored loam in some places; in others a loam 
slightly mixed with sand. This region is well supplied 
with streams and springs, and the products of the land 
are very great. The roads, of course, are as yet very 
bad; but this must be expected in all new countries. 
There are navigable rivers and lakes which offer every 
facility for the transportation of produce to market. It 
is not necessary, in this place, to give all the reasons 
which exist in favor of the region under notice ; they 
may be comprised undir the following heads, namely : 
The cheapness of the land ; the fertility of the soil ; the 
convenience of good markets ; the ease and cheapness 
with whidh emigrants can reach the country ; etc. etc. 
In the second part of this work the subject will be more 
fully considered. 

There is one drawback, however, to all the Western coun- 
try. It cannot be denied that bilious diseases are more 
frequent there than at the Eastward. Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, are probably the most healthy of 
any of the new Western regions ; but there are seasons 
when bilious disorders are prevalent in these countries. 
We mention this, that the emigrant may understand the 
whole matter beforehand. 

But the bilious diseases of the West may be prevented, 
to a great extent, by proper precautions on the part of the 
settler, and by being careful in the selection of his farm. 

If he choose a location where there are no marshes in 
the vicinity, nor any stagnant water, he will do -much 
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toward securing himself against bilious diseases ; still, 
this will not always be a preventive. If, however, he 
add to this precaution attention to food and personal com- 
fort, he will be pretty safe. 

To make himself comfortable should be the emi- 
grant's aim, if he would escape the bilious tendencies of 
the West. The life of a new settler is usually attended 
with many discomforts and privations, and with real hard 
work. He may not get the food to which he has been 
accustomed ; his log-house may be damp ; his work may 
be harder than he is accustomed to ; he may be home- 
sick and anxious: all these things are unfavorable to 
health in any country, and predispose the person to any 
form of disease that may prevail. We have not the 
slightest doubt, that if the new settlers at the West would 
take pains to have nourishing and palatable food, and 
would keep their dwellings dry, work not too hard, and 
would try to be cheerful, they would be pretty secure 
against bilious diseases. 

While on this subject, we will digress a little. 

In the new countries of the West, it is important that 
the breakfast be eaten before the person is much exposed 
uo the air. " It is well known," says Dr. Combe, " that 
Jie system is more susceptible of infection, and of the in- 
fluence of cold, miasmata, and other morbid causes, in 
the morning before eating than at any other time ; and 
hence it has become a point of duty with all naval and 
military commanders, especially in bad climates, always 
to give their men breakfast before exposing them to morn- 
ing dews and other noxious influences. Sir George Bal- 
linghall even mentions a regiment at Newcastle, in which 
-yphus fever was very prevalent, and in which, of all the 
means used to check its progress, nothing proved so use- 
ful as an early breakfast of warm coffee. In aguish 
countries, also, experience has shown that the proportion 
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of sick among those who are exposed to the open air before 
getting anything to eat, is infinitely greater than among 
those who hate been fortified by a comfortable breakfast." 

The writer of this little volume has had a great deal of 
personal experience in the most sickly tropical countries, 
such as Batavia, Sumatra and China, and also hi the for- 
ests and beside the lakes and rivers of North America ; 
and he is convinced, that particular attention should be 
paid to the suggestion of Dr. Combe. Let the new set- 
tler take his breakfast before exposing himself to the 
morning air, and let the breakfast be as warm and nour- 
ishing as possible. 

Many persons resort to the use of spirituous liquors in 
the morning, to protect themselves against the bad effects 
of the morning air. This is an extremely bad practice, 
as the reaction, which will speedily follow the stimulus 
received into the empty stomach, will leave that impor- 
tant organ in a weakened condition** 

This long digression seemed necessary, when consid- 
ering the Advantages and disadvantages of Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, as places of settlement for 
emigrants. 

Upon the whole, we would very confidently recom- 
mend these regions to the emigrant of straitened means. 

We have said, that the emigrant in pursuit of land 
must use his own eyes, and make up his own mind. This 
will be indispensable, no matter what good advice others 
may give him. Let him, therefore, visit the land before 
he buys it ; let him see that it is in a dry, healthy situa- 
tion ; that the water near it is running water ; that it is 
within reasonable distance of a school, a post-office, a medi- 
cal man, a store, and a road. All these things he should 

* Part II. of " The Emigrant's True Guide" wfll contain full instructions 
for the prevention and cure of the diseases of the West, and other diseases, aofti- 
dents, &c, to which the emigrant will be liable. It is designed to be a sort of 
f amity doctor. 
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take into the account. He had better pay a higher price, 
or buy less land with his money, with these advantages, 
than to have a farm given to him without them. 

Where the land is timbered, the quality of the soil is 
ascertained by the size and kind of the trees upon it. 
When it produces large trees of the harder woods, such 
as beech, birch, maple, oak, &c, it id sure to be good. 
An occasional pine or hemlock tree, if it be large, is not 
a bad sign. If the land be of^that kind called prairie, 
(a natural meadow,) the appearance of the soil to the eye 
jvilj be a sufficient evidence of its character. . 

There are many portions of Ohio where land can be 
had cjheap ; but, as a general thing, the best lands are 
taken up, and cannot be purchased so low as in Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, or Iowa. 

In Indiana, and other western States, there are 
government lands for sale, of the very best quality ; and 
private individuals have other lands, both improved and 
unimproved, lor sale. These are all desirable places of 
residence, and would be preferred by some. In the 
Second Part of the " Emigrant's True Guide," more .par* 
ticular information will be given in relation to them. 

We close this chapter, by saying to the emigrant of 
small means, that either in the highlands of Pennsyl- 
vania ; the southern and northern portions of the State of 
New- York ; in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa ; in Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana ; he can procure cheap and fertile 
land ; where, with industry and perseverance, he can be- 
come independent. 

But let him beware of the first step. Let him take ju- 
dicious advice as he goes along ; and, above all, let him 
see the land himself before he makes a purchase* 

In the Second Part of the " Emigrant's True Guide," . 
much more will be said on this subject, that we have not 
room to say here. 
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What shall I DO on landing ?—co%tinusd. Clearing wild land. Advice is dag-la- 
borer 8. Where they can get employment. How they can get it Prospects 
better for them. Georgia rail-road. Opinion of the Irish Emigrant Society on 
this point. Get advice on landing. Do not stay in the city of arrival over two 
or three days. The cities crowded with day-laborers. Push West, where labor 
is wanted, and land cheap. Advice to farm laborers. Scatter into the country. 
Posh your way. Reasons for pinking. A case in point of a Shropshire man. 
An interesting story of an Irish lad, whose motto was "push." Advice to Me- 
chanics. Shipwrights, caulkers, pump and blockmakers, etc. etc, etc. How to 
proceed. Where they can get work. Carpenters, joiners and cabinet makers, all 
poor trades at the present time. A good plan for some of them who have 
tact General remarks on this subject. Sewing women. What they bad 1 best 
do. List of wages in New- York in April, 1844, for all the trades, etc. etc. at*. 

The last chapter contained such hints as may be useful 
to the newly arrived Farmer in search of uncultivated 
land or a farm. In the second part of " The Emigrant's 
True Guide," the most ample and accurate information 
will be given on all the various modes of agriculture in 
the United States and Canada. The process of clearing 
wild land ; of gradually redeeming it from a forest to 
fruitful fields, will be accurately shown, so that the emi- 
grant need be at no loss how to proceed in a new country. 
The various modes of cultivating lands already cleared, 
will also be shown, so that whatever an emigrant may 
wish to raise on his land, whether it be wheat, rye, oats, 
• Indian corn, broomcorn, or anything else within the prov- 
ince of ike farmer, he shall find the best of instruction. 

It will be obvious, that the limits of the present little 
volume will not admit of these things being considered 
here. We would, therefore, advise the emigrant to pro- 
cure the Second Part of this work, before he commences 
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his farming operations. The climate and soil of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, render some such work of great 
importance to the emigrant. 

We will now proceed to a few hints to other classes of 
emigrants. 

Day Laborers. 

Until within the last three or four years, the various 
canals, rail-roads, and the public works in different parts 
of the United States, furnished employment to all the em- 
igrants that arrived, at good wages. No difficulty was 
found in getting employment. But a great many of these 
works have been completed ; others have been given up 
entirely ; and others are waiting till the times are better. 
The consequence of this is that many of the above-named 
emigrants have not got on so well as they expected to. 
Many have returned to the old country, and carried back 
the most discouraging reports. But there now (April, 
1844,) seems to be a greater demand for day laborers 
than during three or four years back. There is, there- 
fore, but little doubt that all those who may be seeking 
this kind of employment will find it ; provided they take 
the right steps. This opinion is not expressed without 
much reflection, and a careful examination of the sub- 
ject. The various emigrant societies in the different cit- 
ies have had more applications this spring, than usual, for 
day laborers. The " Irish Emigrant Society" in New- 
York, for instance, had an application on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary last from the State of Georgia, to send on to a rail- 
road there, one or two hundred laborers ; agreeing to 
employ them for the term of two years, at fifty cents a 
day, say two shillings and three pence, sterling, and found. 
We merely mention this as an evidence that the prospect 
for day laborers is brightening. The annual ciroular of 
the above society gives the same opinion. It says : " This 
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country is rapidly recovering from the prostration to 
which we last year invited attention ; and the existence 
of which, at that time, found a prominent topic in our 
address. Great works of public improvement that had 
been suspended, are now in course of resumption. The 
agricultural and manufacturing interests of the country 
are in a prosperous condition, and all industrial pursuits 
participate in the renovating influence engendered by the 
gratifying resuscitation in these great laboratories of na- 
tional wealth." 

It will be of the utmost importance to this class of em- 
igrants that they get advice, on arriving, as to the best 
course to pursue to secure work. It is impossible to give 
them any particular instructions in this place. Public 
works in progress now, may be finished before the reader 
reaches America ; and the demand for laborers may be 
otherwise supplied. Two things only will be necessary 
for him to do on his arrival ; the first is, to go to some Em- 
igrant Society and ask advice ; and the second is, not to 
stay too long in the place of arrival. 

Many emigrants remain much too long at the place of 
their arrival from sea, in hope of finding employment. 
Day-laborers should be careful not to fall into this mis- 
take. As a general rule, all the cities are literally 
crowded with this class of emigrants. Many of them 
soon get rid of all their means, and are obliged to receive 
assistance from public charity. This ought not to be in 
a country where labor is so much needed. 

By the time his dirty clothes are washed, which will 
be in the course of two or three days, the emigrant should 
be ready to post his way into the interior, or wherever 
else he is told that he can get work. 

If it should so happen that he cannot hear of any em- 
ployment in the country before he leaves the city, he 
should not be discouraged. Let him push his way West. 
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ward, where land is cheap, and where he will be sure to 
find some kind of work. Every hour he remains in the 
place of arrival, unemployed, is a clear loss. 

Farm Laborers 

cannot, of course, find work without scattering themselves 
over different sections of the country. There is a very 
good demand for such laborers in almost all the States, 
north and south, east and west. The best course for them 
to pursue, is to seek information of some of the societies, 
and others, in whom they can confide, and push their way 
and look out for employment. We say they must push 
their way. This is important, and we will explain our- 
selves. In old countries everything goes on in a more 
regular way than in America. If a laborer " gets a sit' 
nation," he keeps it, and there is not much use in a stran- 
ger's trying to get employment where he is. But in 
America everything is changing. A large farmer may 
have plenty of laborers to-day, and to-morrow he may 
have none. His laborers may have left him to get higher 
wages elsewhere, or they may have hired or purchased 
land on their own account. The farm-laborer should 
bear this in mind, and keep inquiring for work wherever 
he may go. A case in point occurs to our recollection. 
We were once going up the Hudson river in a steamboat, 
on board of which were a number of farm-laborers seek- 
ing work. They had been told in New- York that they 
must go into the country, and keep a sharp lookout for 
work, and they would be sure to find it. One of them, 
an enterprising man from Shropshire, began to look around 
him as soon as the boat left the dock. He civilly in- 
quired of different gentlemen, perfect strangers to him, 
if they wanted a farm- laborer. At last he was success- 
ful ; and before the boat had got twenty miles on her 
journey, our Shropshire man had made a bargain for a 
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twelve-month, at good wages, with the understanding that 
if the gentleman did not like him, or he the gentleman, 
the bargain was to be ended by giving a month's notice. 
This is what we call pushing one's way, and this the 
farm-laborer should do, and he may be certain of success. 

An Irish lad once arrived in Philadelphia, very poor. 
Passing by a lawyer's office one day, he saw written oa 
the door, " Walk In. Push." As a sort of adventure, 
the Irishman did walk in, and asked the lawyer if he 
could employ him. " Why did you call on me ?" said 
the lawyer. " Arrah," says the lad, " because it says 
on the door, ( walk in, push, 9 and its walk in and push I 
have." 

Pleased with the boy's thus pushing his fortune, the 
lawyer employed him. The lad proved to be possessed 
of talents and energy, and he finally rose to wealth and 
distinction. He says he took the word Push for his motto, 
from the time he first saw it on the lawyer's door. 

Mechanics of all descriptions, are pretty sure to find 
employment in the United States, though they often expe- 
rience some delay in finding it. Generally speaking, the 
larger cities of the Eastern States, and many of those on 
the lines of canal and rail-road, are more than supplied, 
both with master mechanics and journeymen. This is 
very natural, as the arrival of emigrants and other stran- 
gers in those places is so great as to exceed the demand 

Shipwrights 

would do well to inquire as soon as possible at the various 
ship and boat-yards at the place of arrival, where the 
best prospect is for work. With some few exceptions, 
which we shall allude to, this class of mechanics should 
not go away from the sea-board. In all the large sea- 
ports there are extensive ship-yards, and a good workman 
cannot fail of employment. The wages in the city of 
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New-York may be set down at about 1| dollars a day, 
and pretty constant employment. Let the emigrant go 
at once to the owner of the ship- yard. If he ask any 
of the workmen he cannot rely on the information he may 
receive. The reasons for this are very easy to be seen. 
Theoumer of the yard will invariably treat the inquirer with 
respect, and will give him all the information in his power. 
Do n't let your modesty prevent your asking the master 
of the yard. Push. 

These remarks will apply to boat- builders, pump and 
block-makers, mast and spar-makers, sail-makers, caulk- 
ers, riggers, and all others who work in ship matters. 

There are certain inland places where shipwrights 
and the like, will occasionally find employment, such as 
Albany, Buffalo, Oswego, Cleveland, Detroit, etc., etc. 
Boat-builders are often wanted in all the large towns on 
the various canals, but to no very great extent. 

Carpenters and Joiners 

are less needed in the United States than almost any other 
workers in wood, with the exception, perhaps, of 

Cabinet-makers ; 

all of which trades are not Yery promising at the present 
time, owing to an over-supply of workmen. The wages 
of these classes are low, and the pay not very prompt. 

There is one plan which these persons can pursue, 
which has been found a good one, in many instances ; but 
it requires a good deal of tact. It is this : let the person 
go to the West, and seek out some new, small, rising vil- 
lage ; let him purchase a few acres of land within half 
or three-quarters of an hour's walk of the village — on 
credit, if he cannot get it otherwise ; let him here put up 
the common, cheap log-house of the country, and go to 
work, as best he can, at a garden and other things on his 
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land. It may be awkward business for him at first, and 
he may be utterly ignorant of such kind of work ; but he 
will see how his neighbors manage, and by a little prac- 
tice will get on very well. The Second Part of " The 
Emigrants' True Guide" will give him full instructions 
on this point. 

Having got a house, and a garden, and a pig or two in 
the pen, and a few chickens scratching up their living, 
he should then make himself known in the village, and 
give out that he is ready to work at his trade, either as 
journeyman or otherwise. He will soon get something to 
do in the way of his trade. Let him take his pay in al- 
most anything useful that he can get, and turn it to some 
good account on his land. Sometimes he will do well to 
take his pay in other people's labor. Some man may 
want work done in his particular trade, and cannot pay 
the money for it, but can pay him by ploughing his land, 
or by other work of the kind. His provisions he can 
generally get in this way. 

After a while the man's prospects will brighten : the 
little village will grow, his land will rise in value, the 
demand for his labor will be greater, and in a few years 
he will become quite independent. 

This plan involves a good deal of tact and toil, we 
know ; but it is a capital one. We will mention a fact 
within our own knowledge, in point. 

An emigrant, a carpenter and joiner by trade, arrived 
in the neighborhood of the writer's residence. He was 
quite poor, but determined to push himself into comforta- 
ble circumstances. Seeing a house going up in the out- 
skirts of the town, he made inquiry for work, but was 
told by the workmen that his services were not needed. 
Nothing discouraged, he went to the master-builder and 
sought employment, offering to take his pay in anything 
that it might be convenient for the employer to pay, and 
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to work for under-wages, if necessary. His object was 
to get something to do ; knowing that it is usually more 
difficult to get the first job than the second. The master- 
builder was finally persuaded to employ him. At the 
end of each week, he paid this man by an order on a gro- 
cer in the town. The man took up the amount each 
week in tobacco, pipes, and other little matters which .his 
fellow-workmen were in the habit of purchasing, and 
during the week kept them where he could supply them' 
with such of his little stock as they might want. Being 
a good-natured sort of man. and disposed to accommodate 
others, he soon became quite a favorite among the other 
workmen and their families ; and they desired him to add 
to his little stock, pins, needles, and such-like trifling 
matters as the women wanted. By this means he turned 
his wages into ready money, at a very pretty profit. This 
led him to increase his trade a little. Finally he hired 
a small shop, and let his wife take care of it while he 
was at work at his trade. By diligence, prudence, per- 
severance, and honesty, he continued to prosper, until he 
became rich. At this present moment he is worth at 
least thirty thousand pounds sterling — ($150,000.) 

In America a man must be ready to turn his hand to 
anything. 

With regard to the other various branches of mechan- 
ical trades, the same general remarks will apply. 
Wherever there are many inhabitants, the various 
branches are needed ; and places can usually be found, 
by a little pains, where a mechanic of any kind can get 
a good living. 

To all such we can only say, that they would do well 
to make careful inquiry as to the most promising points, 
before they leave the place at which they arrived. 

The wages of sewing females in the seaboard cities 
are disgracefully low ; as low almost as in the old coun- 
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tries. Such persons should proceed at once into the in- 
terior towns and cities, where they can live cheaper and 
get better pay. We have known milliners, tailoresses, cap- 
makers, hat-trimmers, and the like, who succeed very well 
in the interior towns and cities. Let them by all means 
quit the crowded sea-port towns. They cannot do worse 
by going away from these ; probably, they will do a great 
deal better. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Lonely feelings on landing. Emigrants bid farewell to each other. Change of 
air and diet affects the health and spirits. The heat sometimes painfully oppres- 
sive. The emigrant will soon get used to it. Be careful of diet on first landing 
How to proceed if sick. Choice of medical men. Landing luggage. How to 
proceed if the emigrant has goods liable to duty. Directions in the choice of a 
lodging-house and the like. Great imposition often practiced. How to guard 
against it. Call on Harnden &. Co. Ascertain prices of lodging-houses before- 
hand. Prices at the various hotels, lodging-houses, etc. etc. Storing luggage 
Price of washing. Price of various kinds of provisions. Etc. etc. etc. 

A painful sense of loneliness is often felt by emigrants 
during the first two or three days after landing. Having 
looked forward during a long passage to the time of ar- 
rival, with their curiosity and hope much excited ; they 
experience a sinking of the spirits when they actually 
find themselves in a land of strangers and of strange 
customs. Many is the emigrant we have known who 
wished himself back on board the ship ; though but a day 
or two before he was eager to get out of her. 

The breaking up of the society of the ship is painful 
to him, however disagreeable the society may have been. 
It seems as if this was the last link which connected him 
with his country. His fellow-passengers left their native 
land with him ; with hopes, and plans, and trials like his 
own. A community of feeling has existed in the crowded 
steerage ; and when the time to part from each other has 
come — some to go North, some South, some East, some 
West — no more to meet, it gives rise to painful emotions. 

In addition to this, the sudden change of air and diet 
which takes place in going from the sea to the shore, has 
no very pleasant effect on the spirits. The air at sea is 
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bracing, and never too hot. If the emigrant happen to 
arrive in July or August, he is oppressed with the heat 
of the American summer. He has never before expe- 
rienced the like, and for a time he thinks he shall be un- 
able to endure it. But he should remember, that such 
extreme heat is principally confined to the months just 
named ; and that the heat seems more oppressive to him 
from its contrast with the cool air of the ocean. The 
change from the latter to a crowded, pent-up city, is a very 
great one. The emigrant will, however, soon become 
accustomed to the climate of America, and will get to like 
it as well as that of his native land. Indeed, emigrants 
not unfrequently give it a preference, after a residence of 
a year or two in the country. 

The change in diet, too, has a tendency to derange the 
stomach, and make the emigrant low-spirited. Having 
had no fresh meats, or fresh vegetables, or fruits, for so 
long a time, he is apt to indulge altogether too freely in 
such things on first landing ; and the almost inevitable 
consequence is a slight derangement of the health. Emi- 
grants cannot he too guarded on this point. This is a 
caution we would most earnestly urge, especially upon 
women and children. Very many deaths and much sick- 
ness occur from not paying attention to this matter. 

If the emigrant should become ill soon after landing, 
let him apply at once to some judicious, honorable medi- 
cal man. A few shillings expense may prevent a fit 
of illness. The charges for medical advice in the Uni- 
ted States are very moderate. If the emigrant apply in 
person to the medical man for advice, the charge will not 
exceed fifty cents, say two-and -sixpence sterling. If the 
medical man visits the patient, the charge will be about 
one dollar. 

The first thing which an emigrant will think of on ar- 
rival, is the custom-house permit to land his luggage. If 
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he has no goods on which duties must be paid, he will 
have nothing to do, as the captain will procure the ne- 
cessary permit. If he have goods liable to duty, he 
must go through the regular custom-house forms. It 
is unnecessary to specify what these forms are, for the 
emigrant in these circumstances, will have to apply to a 
oustom-house broker to do the business for him. If he 
do not wish to employ a broker, the captain of the ship 
will probably give him all needful information. In an- 
other chapter, a table of the duty on certain articles will 
be found, which the emigrant may find convenient. 

The second want of the emigrant on landing, will be 
that of a good boarding and lodging-house. 

On this point he will be liable to the greatest imposi- 
tion. The most shameful frauds are practiced by the 
keepers of certain lodging-houses, taverns, and the like. 
Runners from these houses will be found prowling around 
the quarantine and the docks. Beware of them. As a 
general rule, utterly refuse to go with any of them. The 
best plan is to get the name of a good lodging-house of 
some one on whom >ou can rely, before leaving the old 
country* By calling at the offices of Harnden & Com- 
pany, either in Europe or the States, they will furnish 
you with the names and prices of such kind of houses as 
you may feel safe in going to. Those houses advertised 
at the end of this little book, may be relied on as being 
good houses, and where the emigrant will be honestly 
dealt by. 

The various societies which exist for the protection of 
emigrants from imposition, will also give the reader in- 
formation on this point. So would the captain and mates 
of the ship were he to ask them. 

On selecting a lodging-house, ascertain beforehand the 
charges to which you will be subjected. Have a plain 
understanding on this point, either in writing or in the 
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presence of a suitable witness. No one can object <to 
this, and it may prevent misunderstanding and difficulty. 

The charges at the different lodging-houses, boarding, 
houses, and hotels, vary very much of course. At the 
largest and best hotels of the principal cities, the price is 
two dollars a day, say eight shillings sterling, which in- 
cludes four meals, lodging, and servants' fees. There 
is a class of hotels very nicely kept, and of great re- 
spectability, at which the charges are about one dollar 
and-a-half a day. There are others, very respectable 
too, at one dollar a day, including meals, lodging, and 
servants' fees. 

There are comfortable lodging-houses and inns, where 
the charge is two dollars and-a-half a week, including 
three meals a day and lodging. At these places the 
charge for a single meal, and a very good one too, is 
from twelve to twenty-five cents ; lodging for a single 
night, from twelve to twenty-five cents. Those who wish 
to be very economical, and who are not very particular 
as to style, can get good meals at twelve and-a-half cents 
each ; lodging for twelve and-a-half cents a night. This 
class of houses are respectable and comfortable, very 
often as much so as where higher prices are charged. It 
is necessary, however, to know which of them are really 
good. Any of the societies, or respectable passenger- 
agents, will inform the emigrant on this point. 

It is important in making a bargain for board and 
lodging, to have it expressly understood that, there is to he 
no further charge for storing the emigrant's luggage. Dis- 
reputable inn-keepers often give their lodgers a great deal 
of trouble in this particular. Their charge for board and 
lodging seems reasonable enough ; but their charge for 
storage is sometimes exorbitant ; perhaps a dollar or two 
for a single night. The lodger usually pays his bill just 
before he is ready to leave the city, and he has no time 
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to contest the shameful extortion. He pays it rather than 

be detained. We repeat, therefore, that these bargains 

should all be made beforehand, and made with great 

minuteness. 
Washing in the United States is higher than in the 

old country, averaging say five cents (2 1-2 d. sterling) 

for each piece, large and small. 

Provisions in the New- York market in May, 1844, 

were at the following prices, at retail, from the butchers' 

stalls and markets. 

Apples, per bbl $1 50 a $3 00 

Beef, per lb 8 a 10 

Beef, per cwt 4 50 a 6 00 

Beef, corned, per lb 3 a 7 

Bacon, per lb.. 12} a — 

Blackfish, each 6 a 9 

Beets, each la — 

Beans, per bush 50 a 87J 

Butter, fresh, per lb 14 a 18 

Butter, firkin, per lb 6 a 10 

Bass, per lb 8 a 10 

Celery, per bunch 6 a 12} 

Cauliflowers, per dozen 50 a 125 

Cranberries, per quart 15 a — 

Crabs, per dozen 12J a 25 

Chickens, each 50 a 87J 

Clams, per hundred 25 a 37} 

Calves' heads, <fec 25 a — 

Cabbages, each 5 a 10 

Cheese, new.. 6 a — 

Carrots, each la — 

Ducks, per pair 50 a 75 

Eels, per lb 8 a 12 

Eggs, twelve for 12$ 

Fresh Cod, per lb ,4a 5 

Flounders, per lb 4 a 6 

Geese, each 50 a 125 

Honey, new, per lb 18} a 25 

Lamb, per lb 8 a 12 
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Lard, per lb $ 8 a) — 

Mutton, per lb 4 a 8 

Onions, per bunch 6 a 8 

Parenipa, per hundred 1 12J a 125 

Pigeons, per dozen 125 a 150 

Porter-house Steaks 10 a 12 

Pork, per lb 6 a 8 

Pigs, roasters, each — a 1 00 

Potatoes, per bushel 31 a 75 

„ Potatoes, sweet, per half-peck 31 a — 

Perch, per lb 6 a — 

Poultry, per pair 75 a 1 50 

Shad, each 15 a 18 

Salmon, smoked 10 a 12 

Striped Bass, per lb 8 a 12 

Snipe, per dozen 75 a — 

Sausages, per lb — a 8 

Smelts, per lb 8 a — 

Turnips, per bushel 25 a 31 

Tripe,perlb — a 4J 

Turkeys, each 56 a 1 50 

Veal, per lb 6 a 12 

In the sea-port towns generally, these are about iho 
prices for provisions ; although they are a shade lower 

in many of them. In the interior towns they are less, 
if course. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thn Principal Places on thn Canals, and thsie Distance fnoh Albany, 
as adopted BY thb Canal Board. Erie Canal. Cbamplain Canal. Che- 
nango Canal. Oiwego Canal. Cayuga and Seneca Canal. Chemung Canal. 
Chemung Canal Feeder. Crooked Lake Canal. Genesee Valley Canal. 

ERIE CANAL. 

Port-Schuyler 5 miles. 

Gibbonsrille 6 " 

West-Troy 7 " 

Junction 9 " 

Cohoes 10 « 

Lower Aqueduct 13 " 

Willow-Spring. 19 " 

Upper Aqueduct 26 " 

ScBKNBCTAirr. 30 •' 

Rotterdam 39 " 

Phillip's Locks 44 " 

Amsterdam 47 " 

Schoharie Creek ,... 52 " 

Smithtown 54 " 

FULTONVILLE; 57 " 

Fig Nose 64 « 

Spraker's Basin 66 " 

Canajoharie 69 " 

Fort-Plain 72 " 

Diefendorf'e Landing 75 '• 

St. Johnsville 77 « 

East Canada Creek 81 w 

Indian Castle, (Nowandaga creek) 83 - " 

Fink's Ferry 86 « 

Little-Falls 88 * 

Ranking Lock, No. 7 91 " 
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Herkimer Lower Bridge 95 mile*. 

Herkimer Upper Bridge 96 " 

Fulmer's Creek 97 « 

Morgan's Landing 98 * 

Steel's Creek '. 99 « 

Frankfort 101 « 

Ferguson's 107 «' 

Utica 110 « 

York Mills 113 * 

Whitesborough 114 ** 

Oriskany 117 " 

Rome 125 » 

Wood Creek Aqueduct, (Fort Bull) 127 H 

Hawley's Basin 129 * 

Stony Creek 130 " 

New-London 132 « 

Higgins's 136 « 

Loomis's 138 " 

Oneida Creek 141 " 

Canastota 146 w 

New-Boston 150 u 

Chittenango 153 " 

Pool's Brook 156 « 

IDrkville 158 « 

Little Lake 160 « 

Manlius 162 « 

Limestone Feeder 163 " 

Orviile Feeder 165 « 

Lodi 170 « 

Syracuse. 171 '• 

Geddea 173 tf 

Belisle 177 « 

Nine-mile Creek 178 «' 

Camillas 179 " 

Canton 184 " 

Peru 186 « 

Jordan 190 " 

Cold Spring 191 " 

Weedsport T 196 « 

Centreport 197 " 

Port Byron 199 « 
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MoRtrtoma 305 miles. 

LockpU 211 '« 

Clyde 216 « 

Lock-Berlin 221 « 

Ltohs 225 " 

Lockville 231 " 

Newark 232 " 

Port-Gibson 235 " 

Palmyra . 240 w 

Macedonville 244 a 

Wayneport „ 247 " 

Perrinton ,.. 249 " 

Perrinton Centre 251 " 

Fairport. 252 " 

Fullam's Basin , 253 " 

Bnshnell's Basin , 256 " 

Pittsford - , 259 « 

Billinghasfs Basin .. 263 « 

Lock No. 3 . 265 « 

Rochester * 269 w 

Brockway's *. «. 279 « 

'Spencer's Basin , 281 " 

Adams's Basin. •~... M 284 w 

Cooky's Basin 287 M 

Brocrport 289 w 

Holley - 294 " 

Hulberton. 298 « 

Albiok 304 « 

Gaines's Basin 306 « 

Eagle Harbor 307 « 

Long Bridge 309 « 

Knowlesville...... ...... 311 ~ 

Road Culvert ~,.*.. 312 « 

Medina 315 " 

Shelby Basin 318 » 

Middleport 321 M 

Reynold's Basin.... 324 m 

Gasport 326 * 

Locrfort .. 333 " 

Pendleton ,... 340 M 

Welch's 342 " 
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H. Brockway's 346 miles. 

Tonawanta 352 " 

Lower Black-Rock 360 " 

Black-Rock 361 « 

Buffalo. 364 " 

CHAMPLAIN CANAL. 

Albany milet. 

West-Troy 7 " 

Junction 9 " 

Waterford » 12 " 

Mechanicsville 20 " 

Stillwater Village 24 " 

Bleecker's Basin 26 u 

Wilbur's Basin 28 " 

Van Duzen's Landing 33 " 

Schuylerville 36 « 

Saratoga Bridge 38 «* 

Fort-Miller 41 u 

Moses Kill i... 44 - 

Fort-Edward 49 " 

Glen's Falls Feeder 51 « 

Baker's Basin 52 « 

Smith's Basin 7 57 " 

Fort-Ann 61 « 

Comstock's Landing 65 " 

Whitehall 73 a 

CHENANGO CANAL. 

Utica miles. 

Road leading from New Hartford to Whitesborough 3 " 

Clinton... *.» - : 9 " 

Deansrille 14 " 

Oriskany Falls 19 « 

Solsville . 22 .« 

Bouckville 24 * 

Peck's Basin 26 « 

Hamilton 30 « 

Lebanon Factory 32 " 

Earllville 36 « 

Sherburne 41 * c 
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North Norwich 45 miles. 

Plasterville 47 " 

Norwich 51 " 

Oxford 60 " 

Hayne's Mill 70 « 

Greene 74 u 

Forks 82 " 

Pond Brook 84 " 

Port Crane 89 " 

Crocker's Mills 90 " 

Biitohampton 97 " 



OSWEGO CANAL. 

Syracuse miles. 

Sauna 2 « 

Liverpool i 5 ■* 

Mud Lock : 7 • 

Cold Spring 8 " 

New Bridge 13 rt 

Three River Point 15 « 

Phoenix 17 « 

Sweet's Lock..* 20 " 

Ox Creek 23 « 

Fulton 27 " 

Braddock's Rapid 31 " 

Tiffany's Landing 35 u 

High Dam 36 « 

Oswego 38 w 



CAYUGA AND SENECA CANAL. 

Montezuma miles. 

Seneca River.... 5 a 

S. Dermonfs 7 « 

Seneca Falls 10 * 

Chamberlain's Mills 12 « 

Waterloo ~ 14 " 

Teal's 19 « 

Geneva........... 21 " 
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CHEMUNG CANAL. 

Seneca Lake mites. 

Havana. 4 ** 

Millport 10 « 

Fairport 17 * 

Elmira 23 " 

Knoxville 33 * 

CHEMUNG CANAL FEEDER. 

Fairport * 17 miles. 

Miller's Basin 24 * 

Dam at head of feeder 31 " 

Knoxville 33 " 

CROOKED LAKE CANAL. 

Dresden miles. 

Mallory's. 3 " 

Andrews &Ways 5 " 

Penn-Yan 7 " 

Crooked Lake 8 u 

GENESEE VALLEY CANAL. 

Rochester miles. 

Lock No. 1, (Junction with Genesee River) 2 " 

Tone's Basin 8 " 

SOOTTSVILLE 12 " 

Avon Road, (town of Caledonia) 20 " 

Sackett's Basin 22 « 

Fowlerville Road 24 « 

Barclay's Mill 26 n 

Piffardinia 29 « 

Spencer's Basin 30 * 

Tracy's Basin 32 « 

Cuyler 33 " 

Leicester .. 34 " 

Genesee Dam, (near Mount Morris)... 36 M 

Mount-Morris 37 * 

Shaker Settlement, (Junction) 41 * 

Fitzhngh's Basin 43 " 

Kyserville 44 « 
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Rock Spring 46 miles. 

Sherwood's Landing 47 '* 

Steam Saw-mill 48 u 

McNair's Landing 49 • 

Woodville 50 « 

Comroinsville 51 " 

Danstille 52 " 

5* 
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CHAPTER XL 

Route to Nbw-Oklxans, by the way of Pittsburg and Wheeling. Distance be- 
tween Pittsburg and New-Orleans, and the Kates of Passage. Deck Passengers. 
Distances on the Upper Mississippi, and Rates of Passage. Distances from New- 
York to Montreal, Canada. Tables of Exchange, Coins, fcc.— to reduce English 
and French Currency to Dollars and Cents. 

ROUTE TO NEW ORLEANS, 

BT THE WAT OF PITTSBURGH AND WHEELING. 

It is important for persons travelling to the Western 
country, by the way of Pittsburgh and Wheeling, to know 
that, at certain seasons, they must calculate on detentions, 
arising from ike low stage of the waters of the Ohio. This 
is a matter which is of great importance to the emigrant. 

He will be told by runners, that the price from Pitts- 
burgh to Cincinnati, for instance, is three dollars. When 
the river is in good boating order, this may be calculated 
on as about the price for a deck passage between those 
places. But if the river be not in a good stage, the price 
may be very much higher ; indeed, there are times when 
there are no boats running from Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
and Portsmouth, downward. 

In the winter season, there may be a short period when 
the ice prevents a free navigation of the Ohio. This 
should be remembered, and the emigrant should inform 
himself on this point, before he selects the Pittsburgh 
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route. There are other periods besides the winter when 
difficulties will, perhaps, occur. These may be likely 
to happen between the 15th of July and the 1st of Sep- 
tember. It frequently happens at these times, that there 
is not more than twelve to eighteen inches of water on 
some of the shoals and bars. Occasionally there are ex- 
ceptions to this, arising from rains. The general fact is, 
however, as we have just stated it. All emigrants who 
select the Pittsburgh route, should make proper inquiries on 
this point f before they decide upon it ; unless they are 
willing to run the risk of detention at Pittsburgh. 

Although the Pittsburgh route has its advantages, we 
should decidedly recommend, that emigrants bound from 
New- York, Boston, etc. etc., to any point on the Ohio 
below Portsmouth, should go by the way of Albany, Buf- 
falo, and the Ohio Canal. They will find the latter the 
cheapest and best route ; and it will give them an oppor- 
tunity to see the interior of the states of New -York and 
Ohio; and prevent the liability of detention at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Should they, however, prefer the Pittsburgh route, they 
will find daily conveyances from New- York and Phila- 
delphia. The charge from New- York to Pittsburgh, at 
this time (May, 1844,) for steerage passengers, by rail- 
road, steamboats, and canal- boats, is about ten dollars ; 
perhaps a trifle less, without board. The time of passage 
between New- York and Pittsburgh, is about eight days. 
The prices on this route vary from time to time, but the 
above is about the usual average. 

The city of Pittsburgh will be somewhat interesting to 
the emigrant, from the fact that great numbers of Euro- 
peans reside there, engaged in the coal and iron mines, 
and in the various manufactures with which that " Bir- 
mingham of America" abounds. 
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The following 

TABLE OF DISTANCES BETWEEN PITTSBURGH AND 
ORLEANS, 

and the rates of passage, may be depended on as being 
substantially correct. These prices vary, according to 
circumstances, but in ordinary times they will be found 
correct 



From Pittsburgh to 



Cabin 

and 

found. 



Deck. 



Economy 

Beaver 

Wellsville,0 

Steubenville, O 

Wellsburgh, Va 

Wheeling, Va 

Marietta, O 

Parkereburgh, Va 

Point Pleasant, Va., (mouth of 
Kanhawa river) 

Gallipolis, 

Guyandotte, Va 

Portsmouth, O 

Mayeville, Ky 

Ripley,0 

Cincinnati, O 

Port William, (the mouth of Ken- 
tucky river) 

Madison, la 

Westport, Ky 

Louisville, Ky 

Rome, la 

Troy, la 

Yellow Banks, Ky 

Evansville, la 

Henderson, Ky 

Shawneetown, III 

Smithfield, (mouth of the Cum- 
berland river) 

Mouth of the Ohio river 

New Madrid, Mo 

Memphis, Tenn 

Helena, Ark 

Vicksburgh, Miss 

Natchez, Miss 

New-Orleans 



18 
12 
20 
23 
7 

16 
84 
12 

80 

4 
36 
55 
50 
12 
53 

80 

20 
22 
28 
100 
35 
30 
50 
12 
55 

65 

65 
75 
150 
85 
300 
110 
300 



30 
50 
73 
80 
96 
180 
192 

272 

276 
312 
367 

417 
429 

482 

562 

582 

604 
632 
732 
767 
797 
847 
859 
914 

979 

1,044 
1,119 
1,269 
1,354 
1,654 
1,764 
*Mfe4 



$ 75 
1 50 

1 50 

2 00 

2 25 

3 00 

5 00 

6 00 

8 00 

8 00 

8 50 

9 00 
10 00 
10 00 
12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 50 

13 00 
20 00 

20 50 

21 00 

22 00 

22 00 

23 00 

25 00 

26 00 
28 00 
35 00 
38 00 
40 00 
42 00 
45 u0 



25 
50 
50 
50 
56 
75 
25 
50 

00 

00 
12 
25 
50 
50 
3 00 

3 00 

3 00 
3 12 
25 
00 
12 
25 
50 
50 
75 



3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

6 25 

6 50 

7 00 

8 75 

9 50 
10 00 

10 50 

11 25 
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The above rates of cabin passage include board. 
Deck passengers find themselves. The part of the boat 
occupied by the latter is tolerably comfortable ; and is 
furnished with berths and conveniences for cooking. At 
the various places at which the boats stop for wood and 
freight, the emigrant can purchase provisions at a very 
low rate. The usual speed of the boats is about six 
miles the hour up stream, and ten uriles down stream. 

DISTANCES ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

Miles. 

From St. Louis to Missouri river 18 

Altonlll 6 24 

w Hamburgh 15 39 

" Clarksville, M 60 99 

« Louisiana 12 111 

• Hannibal 30 141 

m Marion City 10 151 

u Quincy,Ill 10 161 

" LaGrange,Mo 12 173 

Tully 8 181 

« Warsaw, LI., near Fort Edward... 20 201 

« Mouth of Des Moines river 2 203 

« Keokuk,Iowa 1 204 

« Commerce, HI., (head of Des Moines 

rapids) 18 222 

« Fort Madison 10 232 

« Burlington, Iowa 20 252 

« Yellow Banks, 111 15 267 

a New Boston, HI., (opposite mouth 

oflowariver) 15 282 

w Iowa, (near mouth of Pine river)... 35 317 

" Rockport, 111 . , (near mouth of Rock 

river) 20 327 

« Montevideo, Iowa 4 331 

« Stevenson, 111 5 336 

* Davenport, Iowa, (opposite Rock 

Island, 111.) 1 337 

« Canaan, IK 18 355 
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" New Philadelphia, Iowa 40 395 

Savana,m 20 415 

« Smithville 10 425 

* Bellevue, Iowa 6 431 

Fever river, 111 6 437 

" Galena 18 445 

" Dubuque, Iowa 30 475 

Cassville, Wis 30 505 

" Prairie. La Porte 8 513 

" Prairie du Chien 22 538 

« Falls of St. Anthony 265 800 

The price of cabin passage on this route, may be cal- 
culated at about three cents per mile, for long distances, 
and four cents for short ones. Deck passengers not far 
from one cent a mile. 



FROM NEW- YORK TO MONTREAL, CANADA. 

From New- York to Albany, (steamboat) 145 

" Saratoga Springs, via Schenec- 
tady, (railroad) 36} 181} 

" Whitehall, (stage and canal) 36} 218 

" Ticonderoga, (steamboat) 24 244 

" Crown Point do 

" Basin Harbor do 

" Essex ....do........ 

" Burlington do 

" Port Kent do 

" Pittsburgh do 

•' Rouse'sPoint do 

* St.John'8 do 

La Prairie, (railroad) 18 

* Montreal, (steamboat) 9 



15 


257 


12 


269 


12 


281 


14 


295 


11 


306 


15 


321 


27 


348 


22 


370 


18 


388 


9 


397 
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TO REDUCE FRENCH CURRENCY TO DOLLARS AND CENTS, WHEN THE FRANC 
IS 18.75, AS IS ABOUT THE AVERAGE RATE. 



fn. 


$ et». 


fn. 


$ cents. 


fn. 


$ cents. 


franca. 


$ cents. 


1 ' 


19 


29 


5 44 


57 


10 69 


85 


15 94 


2 


38 


30 


5 63 


58 


10 88 


86 


16 13 


3 


56 


31 


5 81 


59 


11 06 


87 


16 31 


4 


75 


32 


6 00 


60 


11 25 


88 


16 50 


5 


94 


33 


6 19 


61 


11 44 


89 


16 69 


6 


1 13 


34 


6 38 


62 


11 63 


90 


16 88 


7 


1 31 


35 


6 56 


63 


11 81 


91 


17 06 


8 


1 50 


36 


6 75 


64 


12 00 


92 


17 25 


9 


1 69 


37 


6 94 


65 


12 19 


93 


17 44 


10 


1 88 


38 


7 13 


66 


12 38 


94 


17 63 


11 


2 06 


39 


7 31 


67 


12 56 


95 


17 81 


12 


2 25 


40 


7 50 


68 


12 75 


96 


18 00 


13 


2 44 


41 


7 69 


69 


12 94 


97 


18 19 


14 


2 63 


42 


7 88 


70 


13 13 


98 


18 38 


15 


2 81 


43 


8 06 


71 


13 31 


99 


18 56 


16 


3 00 


44 


8 25 


72 


13 50 


100 


18 75 


17 


3 19 


45 


8 44 


73 


13 69 


200 


37 50 


18 


3 38 


46 


8 63 


74 


13 88 


300 


56 25 


19 


3 56 


47 


8 81 


75 


14 06 


400 


75 00 


20 


3 75 


48 


9 00 


76 


14 25 


500 


93 75 


21 


3 94 


49 


9 19 


77 


14 44 


600 


112 50 


22 


4 13 


50 


9 38 


78 


14 63 


700 


131 25 


23 


4 31 


51 


9 56 


79 


14 81 


800 


150 00 


24 


4 50 


52 


9 75 


80 


15 00 


900 


168 75 


25 


4 69 


53 


9 94 


81 


15 19 


1000 


187 50 


26 


4 88 


54 


10 13 


82 


15 38 


1100 


206 25 


27 


5 06 


55 


10 31 


83 


15 56 


1200 


225 00 


28 


5 25 


56 


10 50 


84 


15 75 


1300 


243 75 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ItAXM Eaxs ahd Uppm Lake Stkakboats.— Prices of Passage on Lake Erie— 
Furniture and Luggage-wagons. Prices of Passage, etc., on the Upper Lakes. 
Prices of Freight on Lake Erie— Down Freight. Prices of Freight on the Upper 
Lakes— Down Freight. Distances to and from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago. Steam vessels. Sail vessels. Ohio Canals. Oswego Route to Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, etc., and to Canada West. Prices of Passage on 
the Route. Luggage. Propellers. From Oswego to Detroit. From Oswego to 
Milwaukie, Racine, Southport, and Chicago. Useful information to the Emi 
grant. 



PRICES OF PASSAGE ON LAKE ERIE. 



From 



Cabin 
passage. 


Steer- 
age. 


Oxen 

and 

horses. 


$ c 

3 00 

4 00 


$ C 
2 00 
2 00 


$ c. 

2 50 

3 50 


5 00 


2 50 


4 00 


6 00 


3 00 


5 00 


7 00 


3 00 


6 00 


1 50 

2 00 

3 00 

4 50 

5 00 


1 00 

1 50 

2 00 

2 50 

3 00 




1 50 

2 00 

3 50 

4 50 


1 00 

1 50 

2 00 
2 50 




1 50 

3 00 

4 00 

Digitized by 


1 00 

2 00 
2 50 


Ie 



Buffalo to 

Erie 

Conneaut and Ashtabula 

Fairport > 

Cleveland $ 

Black River, Huron, and Sandusky 

Maumee River ) 

Monroe and Detroit $ 

Erie to 

Conneaut and Ashtabula 

Fairport 

Cleveland 

Huron and Sandusky 

Toledo and Detroit 

Ashtabula to 

Grand River 

Cleveland 

Huron and Sandusky 

Maumee and Detroit 

Grand River to 

Cleveland 

Huron and Sandusky 

Maumee and Detroit 
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From 

Cleveland to 

Huron and Sandusky , 

Maumee and Detroit , 

Huron to 

Maumee and Detroit 

Sandusky to 

Maumee and Detroit 

Maumee River to 

Detroit , 

Furniture and Luggage from Buffalo to ) 
ports east of Cleveland, 30 cents per 100 ; > 
west of Cleveland to Detroit, 35 cents. ) 

WAGONS. 

Double 3 00 

2 50 



Cabin 
passage, 



2 00 

3 00 

2 50 
2 50 
2 50 



...or. 



Steer- 
age. 



tjj> c. 

1 00 

2 00 

1 50 
1 50 
1 50 



50 



Oxen 

and 

hones. 



PRICES OF PASSAGE ON THE UPPER LAKES. 



Buffalo to 

Mackinac 

Milwaukie "J 

Racine ( 

.Southport.. I 

Chicago... J 
Cleveland to 

Mackinac 

Chicago, &c 

Detroit to 

Mackinac 

Chicago, &c 

Mackinac to 

Milwaukie 

Racine and Southport.. 

Chicago 

Milwaukie to 

Racine 

Southport 

Chicago 

Racine to 

Southport 

Chicago 

Southport to 
Chicago 



$ c. 
12 00 



14 00 



10 00 

11 00 

7 00 

8 00 

7 00 
7 00 
7 00 

2 00 

2 50 

3 00 

1 00 

2 50 

2 00 



$ c. 

6 00 

7 00 



6 00 
6 00 

4 00 

5 00 

4 00 
4 00 
4 00 

1 50 

2 00 
2 50 

50 
2 00 

1 50 



10 00 
10 00 



8 00 
10 00 

7 00 

8 00 
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Furniture and Luggage to Mackinac, and any port on Lake 
Michigan, 65 cents per 100, or $1 00 per bbl., bulk. 
Wagons— double, $5 00, single, $4 00. 

PRICES 07 FREIGHT OK LAKE ERIE. 

heavy. light bbl. balk 
Buffalo to Erie, Conneaut, Ashtabula, 

Grand River, Cleveland 15 cts. 20 cts. 37 J cts. 

" Black River, Huron, Sandusky, 

Maumee and Detroit 18" t5 " 50 « 

DOWN FREIGHT. 

Flour, per bbl., 15 cts. ; provisions, ashes, &c, per 100 lbs., 7J cts. ; 
Tobacco, grass seed, &e., per 100 lbs., 15 cts. ; wool, deer skins, &c., 
per 100 lbs., 25 cts. ; fur, per 100 lbs., 40 cts. 

PRICES OF FREIGHT ON THE UPPER LAEXS. 

per 100 Ibe. 

Buffalo to Mackinac 30 cts. 50 cts. 

" Milwaukie, Racine, Southport and Chi- 
cago 30 " 50 " 

Cleveland to Mackinac 30" 50" 

" Chicago, &c 30 " 50 " 

Detroit to Mackinac 30 " 50 " 

« Chicago 30 " 50 « 

DOWN FREIGHT. 

From Chicago, and other ports on Lake Michigan, to Buffalo — 
flour, per bbl., 40 cts. ; provisions, per bbl., 62J cts. ; ashes, per 100 
lbs., 20 cts. ; hides, each, 15 cts. 

TABLE OF DISTANCES TO AND FROM BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO, 

From Buffalo to.- 

Dunkirk 45 miles. 

Erie 90 " 

Conneaut 118 " 

Ashtabula 131 " 

Grand River 151 " 

Cleveland 191 •« 
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Black River 219 " 

Vermilion 229 « 

Huron 239 " 

Sandusky 249 « 

Toledo 299 " 

Monroe 327 * 

Detroit 362 " 

Fort Gratiot 437 «« 

Point A. Barks 512 " 

Th. Bay Isle 587 w 

Presque Isle 1 677 " 

Mackinaw 687 *• 

Manitou We 787 « 

Milwaukie ,.. 967 " 

Racine 987 " 

Southport 990 " 

Chicago 1054 CT 

It should be observed, that the distances on the lakes 
are not measured ; but simply estimated by the different 
pilots. Hence there is a disagreement in the various 
tables, to the extent of forty or fifty miles in a thousand. 
The above table may be relied on as about right. 

Steamboats are usually about two days in going from 
Buffalo to Detroit, and five days from Buffalo to Chicago. 

There is a class of steam-vessels on the lakes, called 
" propellers," which are found to be very desirable modes 
of conveyance for emigrants. They are large-sized 
schooners, with a small steam-engine in the after part of 
their hold, to use in head- winds and in calms, using their 
sails at other times. Their charges are somewhat less 
than those of the large steamers — say, a sixth less. 
Their speed bears about the same proportion to that of 
the steamers. 

Sail vessels — schooners and brigs — of which there are 
great numbers, of the best description, take freight and 
passengers at about the following rates : — for cabin pas* 
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sengers from Buffalo to Chicago, $10 — steerage 83; 
freight and luggage 25 cents per 100 lbs. 

The prices we have given, both for steam and sailing- 
vessels, frequently vary, particularly those by the large 
steamers. The reader will be safe, however, in relying 
on our estimates ; for if there be any change, it will be 
likely to be lower. 

OSWEGO ROUTE. * 

TO OHIO, MXCHIGA1T, WISCONSIN, ILLINOIS, ETC., AND TO CANADA WEST. 

This route is favorably spoken of by many who have 
tried it. Early in the spring, and late in the autumn, it 
-is not a desirable route for passengers going west of 
Buffalo ; as there is more lake navigation than by way 
of Buffalo. 

Passengers bound to such portions of Canada West as 
lie upon and are near to Lake Ontario, will find this a 
good route. They can also go by the way of Rochester. 

At Oswego, steamers will be found, plying daily to 
Rochester, Niagara, Lewiston, Toronto, Hamilton, Co- 
burgh, Kingston, Sacket's Harbor, Brockville, Ogdens- 
burgh, Prescott, and intermediate ports. 

The following are the present rates of passage : 

Cabin. Stoerago. 

From Oswego to KingBtoijy $2 50 $1 50 

M Toronto 2 50 1 50 

" Niagara 4 00 2 00 

" Lewiston 4 00 2 00 

" Brockville 4 00 2 00 

" Prescott 4 00 2 00 

« Coburgh 4 00 2 00 

« PortHope *. 4 00 2 06 

« Ogdensbnrgh 4 00 2 00 

100 lbs. of luggage to each passenger, free. Extra 
luggage 25 cents per 100 lbs. 
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Emigrants will find at Oswego a weekly line of Pro- 
pellers, bound for Milwaukie, Racine, Chicago, Detroit, 
and intermediate ports. These Propellers carry freight 
and passengers. They have commodious cabins, hand, 
somely fitted up. The cabins are specially prepared for 
the accommodation of families ; and their steerages will 
each furnish good berths for seventy -five passengers. 
The charges of these vessels are as follows : 

FROM OSWEGO TO DETROIT. 

Cabin passage and found -•$? 50 

Do. " notfound 5 00 

Steerage passage, not found 4 00 

Furniture and luggage, per bbl. bulk 62 

Two-horse wagons 4 00 

One-horse wagons 3 00 

FROM OSWEOO TO MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOTJTHFORT, AND CHICAGO. 

Cabin passage and found $14 00 

Do. notfound 10 00 

Steerage passage, not found 6 00 

Furniture and luggage, per bbl. bulk 1 00 

Two-horse wagons 7 00 

One-horse wagons 6 00 

The barrel bulk is estimated at seven cubic feet; 
three chairs called one barrel bulk ; children between 
two and twelve years of age,^ half-price; under two 
vears of age, free ; one half a barrel bulk of furniture or 
luggage is allowed each full passenger, free. No charge 
is made for the freight of the bedding used by the steer- 
age or deck passengers on their passage. A cooking, 
stove, not exposed to the weather, is provided for the 
accommodation of those who wish to board themselves. 
All luggage belonging to passengers consenting to have 
it carried on the promenade-deck, at their own risk, will 
be transported at 75 cents for each barrel bulk ; and for 
that carried under deck, $1 for each barrel bulk. 
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OHIO CANAL. 

TABLE OF DISTANCES. 

From Cleveland to Boston 21 miles. 

" Old Portage 32 " 

- Akron 38 " 

* New Portage 44 u 

« Clinton 52 " 

« Fulton 56 « 

« Massillon 65 " 

" Bethlehem 71 " 

" Bolivar 80 " 

Zoar 83 " 

« Dover 93 « 

" Lockport 97 " 

" Trenton 103 " 

" Eastport 107 ° 

" Port Washington 112 " 

" Newcomerstown 118 * 

" Roscoe 135 « 

" Webbsport 149 « 

" Dresden 151 « 

" Zanesville 167 « 

" Nashport 161 " 

Newark 176 « 

" Hebron 185 « 

M Lancaster 214 « 

w Circleville 236 « 

" Chilicothe 258 " 

" Portsmouth 309 " 

The rates of passage on the Ohio Canal, are about the 
same as on the Erie Canal ; averaging for the steerage, 
about three- fourths of a cent a mile, without board. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Railroad Links lcavino thb City op Nbw-York, with tbbx *nm 
and PLACX8 of dkpartubb.— Camden and Amboy Railroad Una for Phila- 
delphia and intermediate places. New- York and Philadelphia Railroad Line. 
Patenon Railroad. New- York and Erie Railroad. Stkahboat Links leaving 
thb Citt op Nkw- York.— Regular mail line for Stonington, Providence, and 
Boston. New- York and Boston Railroad Line, via Norwich, by Steamboat. 
Hartford Line. New Haven Line. New- York and Bridgeport Lines. Housa- 
tonic Railroad Line.. Distances.— Steamboat and Railroad Route from New- 
York to Albany. Railroad Route from Albany to Boston. From Albany to 
Buffalo. From Albany to Saratoga Springs. Utica to Sacketts Harbor. Utica 
to Ogdensburgh. Utica to Binghamton. Oswego to Ogdensburgh. Oswego to 
Lewsto^n. Lewistown to Toronto. Lewistown to Hamilton. Plattsbuxgh to 
Ogdensburgh. Toronto to Kingston. Steamboats on Lake Champlain. Dis- 
tances of the principal cities and towns in the United States from the city of 
New-York. 

VARIOUS RAILROAD, STEAMBOAT, AND STAGE 
ROUTES. 

Railroad Lines leaving the City of New -York. 

Camden and Amboy Railroad Line, for Philadelphia and in- 
termediate places. 

Passengers leave New- York daily, (Sundays excepted,) from Pier 
No. 2, near the foot of Battery-Place, at 5 1-2 o'clock a. m., going 
by Steamboat to South Amboy, 26 miles ; from thence to Philadel- 
phia by Railroad, 62 miles. Usual time 6 hours ; fare through $3 00. 

New- York and Philadelphia Railroad Line, via New- Jersey 
Railroad, 30 miles ; Trenton and New-Brunswick Railroad, 28 miles ; 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad, 27 miles. 

Passengers leave New- York daily, from the foot of Liberty-street, 
for Philadelphia and intermediate places. Distance through 86 miles. 
Usual time 5 1-2 hours ; fare $4 00. 

Patterson Railroad. 
•' Passengers leave New-York from the foot of CorUandt-streeJ^ for 
Patterson N. J. Distance 17 raits. 
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New- York and Erie Railroad. 
Passengers leave New- York from the foot of Duane-street, going 
in Steamboat to Piennont, 24 miles ; from thence to Goshen by Rail- 
road is 46 miles. This road is now finished to the village of Middle- 
town, a total distance from the city of New. York, by Steamboat and 
Railroad, of 77 miles. 

Steamboat Lines sailing out of the Port of New-York, 

Regular Mail Like, for Stonington, Providence and Boston, con- 
necting with Railroads running through Rhode-Island and Massa- 
chusetts. 

A boat leaves daily, (Sundays excepted,) from the foot of Battery* 
Place, for Stonington, Conn., at 5 o'clock, p. m-, during the summer 
months. 

New- York and Boston Railroad Line, via Norwich, by Steam, 
boat 

A boat leaves New. York daily, (Sundays excepted,) from Pier 
No. 1, Battery-Place, at 5 p. x., in summer, and 4 p. x., in winter. 

Hartford Line. 
These boats run from die 1st of April to the 1st of December, 
daily, (Sundays excepted,) at 4 p. m., from Peck-slip, East river. 

New-Haven Line. 

Leave New- York from Peck-slip, daily, (Sundays excepted,; at 
6 a. x., in summer, and 7 a. m., in winter. 

There is also an evening line, leaving New-York every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 

New- York and Bridgeport Lines. 
(Connecting with the Housatonic Railroad.) 
A boat leaves New- York daily, (Sundays excepted,) from Catha- 
rine Market-slip, at half-past 5 o'clock a. m. 

HOUSATONIC RaH.RO AD LlNB. 

A Steamboat leaves New- York from the foot of Liberty-street, 
daily, at 6 o'clock a. h., for Bridgeport, running in connection with 
the cars on the Housatonic Railroad. 

The above route, during the close of navigation, affords the most 
^editions conveyance between the cities of New. York and Albany. 
- 6 ** ~-^i 
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Steamboat* between New-York, Albany and Troy. 

Two daily lines running between New- York and Albany ; leaving 
both places at 5 and 7 p. m. Distance 145 miles. Usual time 10 
hours. 

Teoy Steamboats. 

The day boat* leave New- York daily, (Surfdays excepted,) from the 
foot of Barclay-street, at 7 o'clock a. m ., stopping at the principal 
landings on the river. 

The night boats leave New. York daily, from or near the foot of 
Cortlandt-street. Those leaving at 5 p. m., make the usual landings; 
while the 7 o'clock boats run through without stopping. 

Small Steamboats run hourly between Albany and Troy, connecting 
with the boats from New- York and Railroad cars- at Troy. 

RAILROAD ROUTE FROM NEW-YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, via NEW- 
BRUNSWICK AND TRENTON. 

Jersey City 1 miles. 

Newark 8 9" 

Elizabethtown 5 14 «* 

Rahway 5 19 " 

Metuchin 8 27 u 

New-Brunswick... 4 31 ** 

Kingston 13 44 « 

Princeton 4 48 * 

Trenton 10 58 « 

Morrisville, Pa 1 59 * 

Bristol , 8 67 « 

Andalusia 6 73 « 

Depot 11 84 " 

Philadelphia 2 86 *' 

STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ROUTE PROM NEW- YORK TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA, via SOUTH AMBOY AND BORDENTO WN. 

Elizabethport, by steamboat 12 mUes. 

Perth Amboy do 13 25 <c 

South Amboy do 1 26 « 

Spottswood by railroad 10 36 «« 

Hightstown do 11 47 " 

BORDENTOWN do 14 61 * 

Bristol, Pa., by steamboat 8 69 «*" 

Burlington do 1 70 " 

Pheladelphia 18 88 * . 
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railroad route from the city of new-york to the city 
of washington. 

Jersey City 1 miles. 

New-Brunswick 30 31 u 

Trenton 27 58 « 

Philadelphia 28 86 u 

Wilmington, Del 26 112 « 

Havre-de-Grace 36 148 a 

Baltimore 34 182 " 

Washington 28 220 u 

RAILROAD ROUTE FROM NEW-YORK TO PATTERSON, N. J. 

Jersey City 1 miles. 

Bergen 2 3" 

Acquackanonck 9 12 " 

Patterson 5 17 " 

i 

STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ROUTE FROM NEW- YORK TO BOSTON, 
via PROVIDENCE. 

Stonington, by steamboat 135 miles. 

Kingston, by railroad 23 158 " 

Providence do 24 182 " 

Mansneld do 17 199 * 

Boston. do 24 223 " 

STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ROUTE FROM NEW YORK TO BOS- 
TON, via NORWICH. 

New-London, by steamboat 120 miles. 

Norwich do 15 135 " 

Worcester, by railroad 58 193 " 

Farmingham do 22 215 « 

Boston do 22 237 « 

STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ROUTE FROM NEW-YORK TO HART 
FORD, CONN. 

New-Haven, by steamboat 80 miles. 

Wallingford, by railroad 12 92 " 

Meriden do 6 98 " 

Hartford do 18 116 « 
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steamboat and railroad route from new-york to al- 
BANY, via BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Bridgeport, by steamboat 60 miles. 

Stepney, by railroad 10 70 " 

Bottaford 5 75 " 

Newtown 5 80 " 

Brookfield 10 90 « 

New-Milford 6 96 w 

Kent 12 108 « 

CornwaU 12 120 u 

Canaan Falls 6 126 «• 

Canaan 6 132 « 

West Stockbridge 22 154 " 

Mass. State Line 2 156 M 

Chatham Four Corners 15 171 " 

Greenbush 23 194 " 

Albany „ 1 195 " 

RAILROAD ROUTE FROM ALBANY TO BOSTON. 

Kinderhook 16 miles. 

Chatham Four Corners 7 23 " 

State Line 15 38 " 

Richmond 3 41 " 

Pittsfield, Mass 8 49 " 

Dalton 5 54 « 

Hinsdale 3 57 « 

Washington 5 62 " 

Becket 3 65 w 

Chester Factory 9 74 " 

Chester Village 7 81 w 

Westfield 11 92 « 

Springfield 10 102 w 

Palmer 15 117 « 

Warren 10 127 « 

South Brookfield 6 133 " 

Spencer 5 138 " 

Charlton 5 143 " 

Worcester 13 156 " 

Farmingham 23 179 " 

BosTOic 21 200 w 
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RAILROAD ROUTE PROM ALBANY TO BUFFALO. 

Schenectady 15 miles. 

Amsterdam 30 " 

Fonda 41 " 

Palatine Bridge 53 " 

St. Johnsville : 62 " 

Little Falls 72 " 

Herkimer 79 " 

Utica 93 " 

Whitesborough 96 " 

Oriskany 100 " 

Rome 107 « 

Oneida Depot 120 " 

Canastota 126 " 

Chittenaugo ~ 132 « 

Syracuse 146 " 

Camillus ) 154 « 

Elbridge 162 « 

Auburn 172 « 

Cayuga Bridge 182 « 

Seneca Falls 187 « 

Waterloo 191 • 

Geneva - 199 " 

Vienna 208 « 

Canandaigua 222 ** 

Pittsford 243 « 

Rochester 251 " 

Churchville 265 « 

Batavia 283 « 

Attica 294 « 

Alden 304 « 

Buffalo.:. 325 " 

STAGE ROUTE FROM UTICA TO SACKETTS HARBOR. 

Trenton 14 miles. 

Remsen 18 " 

Boonville ; 32 « 

Leyden 39 " 

Turin 43 « 

Houseville 47 « 

Martinsburgh 50 u 
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LowvUle 54 

Denmark 63 

Champion 70 

Rutland 76 

Watertown 82 

Brownville 86 

Sacketts Harbor 94 

FROM UTICA TO OGDENSBURGH. 

Denmark 63- 

Carthage 69 " 

Wilna 1\ « 

Antwerp 86 «* 

Summerville 94 " 

Richfield 103 « 

De Kalb 110 « 

Heuvelton 118 « 

Ogdensburgh. ..'. 125 " 

MAIL STAGE ROUTE FROM UTICA TO BINGHAMFTON. 

New Hartford - 4 miles. 

Paris Hill 10 « 

Waterville 16 « 

Madison 24 " 

Bouckville 26 « 

Hamilton 30 « 

Earhille 36 « 

Sherburne 41 " 

Norwich 52 « 

Oxford 60 « 

Greene. 74 «* 

Chenango Forks 81 " 

Binghampton 93 " 

STEAMBOAT ROUTE FROM OSWEGO TO OGDENSBURGH, via 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 

Sacketts Harbor 45 milea 

Kingston, Canada 85 " 

French Creek 105 w 

Alexandria 117 «« 
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Brockville, Canada 137 miles. 

Morristown 139 " 

OODENSBUROH 149 w 

STEAMBOAT EOUTE FROM OSWEGO TO LEWKTON. 

Sodns Bay 18 miles. 

Pultneyville 30 " 

Genesee River..... 60 " 

Oak Orchard Creek 100 " 

Olcott 120 " 

Fort Niagara 138 " 

Youngstown 139 " 

Lewiston 145 " 

STEAMBOAT ROUTE FROM LEWISTON TO TORONTO, CANADA. 

Niagara 7 miles. 

Toronto 37 " 



STEAMBOAT ROUTE FROM HAMILTON TO TORONTO, CANADA. 

Niagara 7 miles. 

Port Delhousie 19 " 

Hamilton 50 " 



STAGE ROUTE FROM PLATTSBURGH TO OGDENSBURQH. 

To the Gate : 18 miles. 

Ransom's 26 " 

Chateaugay Four Corners 40 " 

Malone 52 « 



Lawrence „ 71 

Nicholsville 73 

Hopkinton ; 75 

Parishville 82 

Potsdam 90 

Canton 100 

Graigville •. 112 

Ogdensbuhgh 126 
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ROYAL MAIL ROUTE FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON. 
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H 
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75 


75 


7 


82 


58 


140 


20 


160 


30 | 


190 



190 

115 

108 

50 

30 





Toronto 

Port Hope 

Cobourg 

Fifty-Mile Point 

False Duck's Island. 
Kingston 



TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM KCTGSTON TO MONTREAL. 



Plaow. 



ii 



l| 



Kingston 

Brockville 

Prescott 

Long Sault 

Cornwall 

Coteau du Lac 

Cascades 

Lachine 

Montreal 

From Montreal to Quebec. 




60 
72 
110 
122 
163 
179 
203 
212 



212 

152 

140 

102 

90 

49 

33 

9 





180 miles. 



DISTANCES OF PLACES ON THE HUDSON RIVER, FROM NEW-YORK TO TROT. 

New-York Oi 

Yonkers 17 

Piermont 24 

Tanytown 27 

Sing-Sing 33 

Caldwell's Landing 44 

West Point 52 

Newburgh 61 

Poughkeepeie 74 

Hyde Park 80 

Rhinebeck 90 

Redhook, Upper 100 

Saugerties 101 

Bristol, or Maiden 102 
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Catskill Ill miles. 

Hudson 116 « 

Coxsackie 124 " 

Kinderhook Land 127 " 

New Baltimore 131 " 

Coeyman's 133 " 

Castleton 137 " 

Albany 145 « 

Troy 151 « 

TABLE OF DISTANCES, 

OF TBS PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE 
CITY OF NEW- TORE. 

Albany, by water 145 miles. 

Alton, 111 i 1073 " 

Augusta, Me 370 " 

Augusta, Ga 805 u 

Annapolis, Md 217 " 

Baltimore 182 " 

Boston, by land 207 « 

" via Stonington..... * <.... 223 fC 

Bridgeport, Ct r .... 60 " 

Buffalo, via Albany 466 " 

Burlington, Vt 290 * 

Charleston, S. C 769 * 

Columbia, S.C 725 «« 

Cincinnati, 722 « 

Columbus, 621 * 

Detroit, Mich , 675 " 

Harrisburg, Pa 182 u 

Hartford, Ct 116 « 

Indianapolis, la 752 " 

Jackson, Miss 1260 " 

Jefferson City, Mo 1180 " 

Kingston, Canada 390 « 

Little Rock, Ark 1293 « 

Louisville, Ky 815 " 

Milledgeville,Ga 867 " 

Mobile, Ala 1258 " 

Montreal, Canada 380 " 

6* 
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Nashville, Ten 939 miles. 

Natchez, Miss 1371 u 

New-Orleans .'. 1428 " 

New-Haven, Ct 80 " 

New.London,Ct 120 « 

Norfolk, Va 442 « 

Pensacola,Fl : 1305 «■ 

Pittsburgh, Pa 387 " 

Philadelphia 86 « 

Portsmouth, N. H 263 * 

Portland, Me 317 " 

Providence, R. 1 182 « 

Quebec 540 " 

Richmond, Va 347 u 

St. Louis, Mo 1080 « 

Savannah, Ga 887 «« 

Tallahassee, Fl 1121 " 

Trenton, N.J 58 « 

WlSHDWTOH 220 * 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Miscellaneous Items. Railroad Routes from Albany to Buffalo, for Emigrants. 
Fare and flrae of departure. Rates of Fare of Hackney Coaches, Cabs, etc., in 
the city of New-York. Steamboats on Lake Champlain. Duties on a few arti- 
cles in the United States. Table of coins. Average Passages. New Ships. 

Railroad Route from Albany to Buffalo, for 
Emigrants. 

Many emigrants prefer to take the railroad at Albany 
for Buffalo, instead of the canal. By so doing, they cer- 
'-ainly save time. It is a route we can recommend. The 
present price from Albany to Buffalo, by the emigrant 
cars, is, $5 50 ; luggage free. The time of running 
the entire distance, is about 25 hours; while by the 
canal it would take eight days. The emigrant cars 
leave Albany, daily, at half- past one in the afternoon. 

The first class cars leave Albany for Buffalo, daily, 
at 7£ a. m. — 1£ p. m. — 7J p. m. Through in 25 hours. 
Fare to Utica, $3 00 ; to Syracuse, $5 00 ; to Auburn, 
86 00 ; to Rochester, $8 50 ; to Buffalo, $10 75. 

Rates of Fake of Hackney Coaches, Cabs, &c, in the city of 
New- York, for one person, going to or from the Hotels to the Steam- 
boat Landings, &c 

Hackney Coach Fare, with baggage, 37J cents. 

Cabs,.... « " 

Cartwen's Fees, 25 " 

Porter's Fees 18} " 

* Steamboats on Lake Champlain, running from Whitehall to St. 
Johns', Canada ; a distance of 150 miles. Usual fere, (3 00. 

The above boats form a daily line, stopping at the intermediate 
ports. 
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DUTIES ON A FEW ARTICLES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Apparel, wearing, and other personal bag- 
gage in actual use free. 

Bacon 3 cts. per lb. 

Beef. 2 cts. do. 

Beer in bottles 20 cts. per gal. 

Beer, otherwise than in bottles 15 cts. do. 

Blankets, the value not exceeding 75 cents 
each, and dimensions not exceeding 65 by 
60 inches 15 per cent. 

Blankets, all other woollen 25 do. 

Bonnets, Leghorn 35 do. 

Bonnets, chip 35 do. 

Boots $1.50 per pair. 

Boots, laced, silk or satin, for children 25 cts. do. 

Bootees, for women or men, silk 75 cts. do. 

Boots and bootees, men's, of leather $ 1 .25 do. 

Boots and bootees, women's, of leather 50 cts. do. 

Boots and bootees, children's, of leather 15 cts. do. 

Books, English, bound 30 cts. per lb. 

Books, English, in sheets 20 do. 

Books, English, in boards 20 do. 

Books, specially imported for the use of an in. 
corporated institution free. 

Books and instruments, professional, of per- 
sons arriving in the United States free. 

Cabinet wares...* 30 per cent- 
Carpets and carpeting, Brussels 55 cts* per sq. yd. 

Do. do ingrained 30 do. 

Do. do treble ingrained 65 do. 

Do. do Wilton 65 do. 

Carriages of all descriptions, and parts thereof 30 per cent. 

Cheese 9 cts. per lb. 

Cloaks 50 per cent. 

Clocks , 25 do. 

Clothing, ready-made 50 do. 

Clothing, all articles worn by men, women, 
or children, not otherwise specified, of 
whatever material composed, made wholly 
or in part by hand 40 da 
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Coins, cabinets of, not specially imported, and 
of copper free. 

Cotton, all manufactures of, or of which cotton 
shall be a component part, not otherwise 
enumerated 30 per cent. 

Cotton, all manufactures of, not dyed, colored, 
printed, or stained, not exceeding in value 
20 cents per square yard, shall be valued at 
20 cents per square yard 30 do. 

Cotton stockings ». 30 do. 

Furniture, brass, copper, iron, or steel, not 
coach or harness 30 do. 

Hats, of wool...; 18 cts. each. 

Hats, far 35 per cent. 

Hats, leather 35 do. 

Hats, palm-leaf. 35 do. 

Inventions, models of, according to material. 

Leather, and all manufactures thereof, or of 
which it is the material of chief value, not 
otherwise specified 35 do. 

Leather, sole 6 cts. per lb. 

Leather, upper, not otherwise specified 8 do. 

Leather, patent .?. 35 percent. 

Loaf-sugar 6 cts. per lb. 

Machinery, models of, and other inventions... free. 

Philosophical apparatus, instruments, books, 
maps, and charts, statues, statuary, busts, 
and casts of marble, bronze, alabaster, or 
plaster of Paris, paintings, drawings, en- 
gravings, etchings, specimens of sculpture, 
cabinets of coins, medals, gems, and all 
other collections of antiquities ; provided 
the same be specially imported in good 
faith, for the use of any society, incorporat- 
ed or established for philosophical or lite- 
rary purposes, or for the encouragement of 
the fine arts, or for the use and by the 
order of any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning, in the United States, fiee. 

Stuff goods, all kinds of worsted 30 per cent. 

To come under the denomination of "worsted 
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stuff goods," the articles must be composed 
entirely of worsted ; and be of that class of 
goods well known and understood by mer- 
chants as coming under the denomination 
of "worsted stuff goods/' namely — such as 
worsted plaids, bombazettes, and the like. 
Tools and implements of trade of persons ar- 
riving in the United States free. 

^TABLE OF COINS. 

Franc of France or Belgium, (fixed by law) $0 18} 

Pound Sterling of Great Britain do 4 80 

Guilder of the Netherlands do 40 

Mark Banco of Hamburg do 33} 

Florin of the Netherlands do 40 

Rix Dollar of Denmark do 1 00 

Livre Tournois of France do 18} 

Pound Sterling of Ireland do 4 10 

Florin of Saxony 48 

Do. Bohemia 48 

Do. Elberfeldt 40 

Do. Prussia 22} 

Do. Trieste 48 

Do. Nuremburg 40 

Do. Frankfort 40 

Do. Austria 48 

Da Basil 41 

Do. St. Gaul 40} 

Do. Creveld 40 

Do. Augsburg 48 

Rix Dollar of Prussia 68} 

Do. Bremen 78} 

Do. Sweden 1 5 

Do. Saxony 69 

Halifax Pound 4 00 

Rhenish Rix Dollar 60} 

Geneva Livre 21 

Leghorn Dollar 90 

Naples Ducat 80 

Leipsic Rix Dollar 72 

Elberfeldt Rix Dollar 60} ' 
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Berlin RU Dollar 69J 

Sicily Ounce 2 40 

Crown of Tuscany 1 05 

Pezza of Leghorn 90 



The passage to the northern ports of the United States, 
say from Great Britain, and from Havre, by first class 
ships, will average about thirty-five days. From the 
above ports to Great Britain, Havre,-etc, about twenty- 
three days, is a fair average. In 1840, an accurate ex- 
amination of this matter was made, which gave the above 
results. Since 1840 there has been some changes in the 
various packet lines. Some of the older ships have been 
changed for new ones. But these changes have been for 
the better ; for the new ships, such as the Montezuma, 
the Yorkshire, the Ashburton, the Victoria, the Prince 
Albert, and others, are of a decidedly improved model 
for sailing. An entirely new line has been put upon the 
route between New- York and Liverpool, since 1840 ; 
consisting of the magnificent ships, the Queen of the 
West, the Liverpool, the Rochester and the Hottinguer. 

The models of transient ships have been improved 
since the above date, and the average will be under 
rather than above that we have given. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CIRCULAR OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT SOCIETY 

TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

New-York, 22nd February, 1844. 
Fellow Covmtbtxbn ! 

The period of the year usually selected by persons 
preparing to emigrate from Ireland to the United States 
being again at hand, the officers of the Irish Emigrant 
Society, in conformity with the course adopted in the two 
preceding years, deem it an imperative duty to issue to 
their fellow-countrymen, this year, another address. 

The thoughtlessness and improvidence with which 
thousands of the poorer classes of Irishmen rush to the 
United States, relinquishing, too frequently, their scanty 
allotment of comfort in their old homes, in the illusive 
hope of bettering their condition, constrain us to renew 
our expostulations against a step, which, if inconsiderate- 
ly taken, may entail on the unfortunate exiles misery and 
destitution to an extent that, when too late, is found to be 
irreparable — irremediable. Persons are too prone to im- 
agine, that if they once have foothold in the United States, 
their future course must be onward — their career unche- 
quered by vicissitude. But such consummation is rarely 
attainable, except by those endued with the qualifications 
requisite to insure success. America is not the place for 
mere adventurers. A man, to succeed here, must be 
fitted for some available pursuit. He should not come 
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withoiit a definite object, and whatever it be, he should 
be provided with the means of placing himself in the posi- 
tion most favorable for its attainment. A good artizan 
or mechanic, equipped with the implements requisite for 
his trade or vocation, will rarely fail of obtaining employ- 
ment. A practical agriculturist, furnished with a mode- 
rate sum of money, may easily obtain a snug farm, or, if 
enterprising, a few hundred acres of land, that will soon 
requite, a hundred fold, any investment laid out with or- 
dinary circumspection. 

Farm laborers should not venture to the United States 
unless they are able to command, after having defrayed 
the expenses incident to the voyage, a few pounds, to ena- 
ble them to proceed, immediately on their arrival, into 
the interior of the country. When they arrive without 
some money, they are frequently exposed to grievous 
hardships. Their inexpertness usually precludes all 
chance of obtaining employment in the large cities. Many 
are the instances that have occurred, where such ill-fated 
exiles, after having exhausted the liberality of individual 
benevolence, were compelled to resort to the public char- 
ities of our cities for a precarious subsistence. 

Clerks, teachers, and persons who expect to find em- 
ployment in the counting-houses of merchants, or in the. 
shops of smaller traders, are invariably disappointed. 
They had better endure privations at home than incur the 
almost inevitable risk of encountering them here. 

If all, preparing to emigrate, will carefully regard the 
Tequisitions we have indicated, much individual misery 
will be prevented, and we shall be spared the annual in- 
fliction of witnessing hundreds of our fellow-beings, endued 
with physical and intellectual capacity, pining away in 
the prime of their manhood, from utter inability to procure 
the scantiest means of subsistence. 
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This country is rapidly recovering from the pfDstrarfteff 
to which we last year invited attention ; and the existent^ 
of which, at that time, formed a prominent topic in oar 
address. Great works of public improvement, that had 
then been suspended, are now in course of resumption. 
The agricultural and manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try are in a prosperous condition, and all industrial pur- 
suits participate in the renovating influence engendered 
- by the gratifying resuscitation in these great laboratories 
of National wealth. But notwithstanding these induce- 
ments, and we are not disposed to underrate them, the 
enterprising emigrant must take heed, that he hold in 
view and strictly observe the requisitions we have offered 
for his guidance. If a perverse fatuity prompt" him to 
distrust and reject the advice, which, impelled by a dis- 
interested regard for his welfare, our experience proposes 
for his acceptance, the disappointment that may ensue will 
then furnish a theme for painful self-reproach. 

Ours is not an Eleemosynary Society. "VYe control no 
pecuniary resources. To impart wholesome acrvioe to our 
countrymen — to protect them from frauds and' imposition 
— to direct them to the sections of country where they 
would be most likely to find employment adapted to^heir 
capacity, and opportunities of advantageous investment — 
to secure them from loss in the transmission of the moneys, 
which the emigrants' from Ireland are preeminently con- 
spicuous for remitting to aged parents arid indigent rela- 
tives in their old homes — were the objects, for the accom- 
plishment of which, the Irish Emigrant Society had been 
specifically instituted. That they have been faithfully 
fulfilled, is attested by the liberal donation assigned to it, 
last year, by the municipal authorities of the city, and by 
the concurrent testimony implied in the support derived 
from many of our most respected fellow-citizens. 

The grievous frauds, that, previous to the existence of 
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lite Society, were constantly practiced toward /emigrants 
are now rarely perpetrated; and, when attempted and 
brought under the notice of the Society, their authors are 
invariably exposed, and if sufficient evidence he attaina- 
ble, they are arraigned before the judicial tribunals. * 

The Executive Committee confidently assert, that all 
the preventive and remedial measures, embraced within 
the scope of their plan, have been accomplished on this 
side the Atlantic. They are now impelled to make a 
public appeal to the benevolence and philanthropy of the 
friends of the emigrant, of the lovers of justice, and of the 
friends of humanity in general, in their beloved father- 
land, to organize societies, or to adopt some measures to 
protect their emigrating countrymen against the atrocious 
wrongs and heartless villainy practiced toward them at 
the port of Liverpool. From the facilities presented in 
the punctuality of their departure, and the superior ac- 
commodations provided for steerage passengers, the unri- 
valled packet-ships that ply between this port and Liver- 
pool, obtain from passengers a merited preference over 
all other conveyances. But the steerage accommodation 
on board these vessels is usually purchased by shipping 
agents, who drive the best bargain they can with the ap- 
plicants for berths. Many respectable men have embark- 
ed in this business; but others also bave engaged in it, 
who, callous to every better instinct impressed on the 
human heart, outrage all feelings of decency— every 
sentiment of humanity — in .their treatment of passengers. 

Emigrants from Ireland, whose passages bave been 
prepaid by kind friends and relatives in this country, have 
•been frequently detained at Liverpool for weeks after the 
period designated for the sailing of the ships, when tran- 
sient vessels were engaged Jor the purpose. It has also 
repeatedly happened, that those who wished to reach, and 
had secured a passage to a particular port, have been put 
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on board vessels bound to one very remote from that they 
desired to reach. For Instance — persons wishing, and 
expecting to be landed at New- York, have been placed 
on board vessels bound to Boston, Philadelphia* or Balti- 
more; and vice versa. Toward those of slender means, 
this is a cruel artifice — a species of gratuitous robbery — 
yet it has been perpetrated by dishonest shipping agents 
and owners of vessels, to evade giving the bonds or pay- 
ing the commutation money required by our municipal 
laws, to compensate for the maintene Tice of foreign pau- 
pers* 

The competition among the shipping agents at Liver- 
pool is so great, that it has been found expedient to engage 
runners to pick up passengers. The fellows employed 
for this purpose are usually a set of arrant knaves, that 
are wont to practice the most egregious deception on guile- 
S less and credulous emigrants. Poor fellows ! at the very 

j| moment of their final departure from their native land, 

l! under circumstances peculiarly inducive to excite sym- 

i pathy and commiseration, have been fleeced of the little 

j money they had, by being told that sovereigns and other 

British coin could not be passed here ; by means of this 
infamous device, for their good gold and silver, they have 
often palmed off on them either counterfeit bills, or those 
of American banks that had long since failed. These 
are but a few of the wrongs perpetrated. They are ex- 
posed to many other outrageous annoyances, for which, 
in their unfriendly and isolated position, they are without 
the means of redress. The British government, we are 
aware, employ agents to superintend their embarkation ; 
but the inefficient manner in which government stipen- 
diaries ordinarily perform the duties assigned to them, is 
too notorious to require comment. 

The Irish Emigrant Office is situated at No. 62 Gold- 
street, and Emigrants, before they leave home, should be 
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directed to present themselves there, immediately on their 
arrival here. We offer this suggestion, merely as s 
measure of precaution, because a trustworthy agent is 
employed by the Society, to board, as they enter the har- 
bor, all vessels with Irish passengers ; we thus place our- 
selves in immediate communion with them. The adop- 
tion of a similar plan for the protection of those who are 
bidding a last farewell to parents — to kindred — to the 
home of their childhood — to the graves in which repose 
the ashes of their fathers, we now eagerly and affection- 
ately recommend to philanthropists in England and in 
Ireland. The spirit of the age — the improved civiliza- 
tion—the enlarged Christianity of the nineteenth century, 
inspire us with a hope that the appeal now earnestly urged 
will not be unheeded. 

In conclusion, we would respectfully request of the 
clergy, in Ireland, to disseminate among their flocks, the 
information conveyed in this letter, which, through the 
favor of the Irish Press, will, we trust, receive an exten- 
sive circulation. 

ROBERT HOGAN, 
President Irish Emigrant Society. 

Michael Crotty, } o„^,„ . . 

George L. Keefe, \ Secr <*«™- 



THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

NOTICE TO EMIGEANTS. 



In the preceding pages it has been announced that the publisher of 
this volume would soon publish another for the use of Emigrants, by 
the same author. It has been decided to call the second work 

THE EMIGRANT'S HAND-BOOK; 

instead of the title at first thought of. 

The Emigrant's Hand-Book will embrace matters of great impor- 
tance to every class of emigrants, especially to those who take up 
their residence in the interior of the country, whether on cultivated 
farms or new land, or in villages and small cities. It will be a book 
of over two hundred pages* of the same size and type as this. 

Such a work is greatly needed by emigrants ; for the modes of 
Farming, Gardening, Cooking, Building, and the like, are different in 
the New World from those in the Old ; and, as experience has shown, 
are better adapted to its soil and climate. 

Among the topics which will be presented in the Emigrant's Hand- 
Book, are the following : 

First. Plain and practical directions aa to the selection of a resi- 
dence for farming purposes. This will comprise the question as to the 
health of various sections, conveniences of markets, schools, post- 
offices, etc. etc. Also, directions as to the choice of lands ; so that 
an emigrant may himself know good land from that of an inferior 
quality. 

Second. Plain and practical directions for clearing wild land, 
building log-houses, etc. etc. 

This is a point of the utmost importance to those who settle on new 
land. Emigrants are usually at a loss to know how to proceed to the 
best advantage on wild land* It is a trade of itself, almost ; and emi- 
grants work to great disadvantage, unless they receive good advice at 
the start. The Hand-Book will furnish this advice. The whole process, 
from the very beginning, will be given, in so plain and simple a man* 
ner, that it will be readily understood. 

The manner of cultivating new prairie land will also be given. 
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On these points great pains will be taken ; and everything connected 
with the new settler's interests will be given. No emigrant should 
go to his work without the book. 

Third. Farming and Gardening generally, will be noticed, in a 
plain and simple manner ; but so much in detail, that it will be truly 
The Farmer's Guide. Under this head, the cultivation of Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Rye, Buckwheat, Corn, Potatoes, Flax and Hemp, To- 
bacco, Silk, Maple Sugar, Corn Stalk Sugar, Lard Oil, Broom Corn, 
etc. etc., will be spoken of. Also, the manner of making Pot and 
Pearl Ashes — an important matter for the new settler — making Lard 
into Oil and into Candles. Also, the best mode of Fencing, Ditching, 
etc. etc. This portion of the work is intended to be full and complete ; 
indispensable to the emigrant. 

Fourth. A portion of the Hand- Book will be devoted to Cookery. 
This is a point of the utmost importance to the emigrant female, as 
the climate and circumstances of the country are often new to her. 
A very distinguished English authoress thus writes on this point : 

" Indeed, no perfection in European housekeeping, would avail to 
guard against the devastations that an American frost will make, if 
not met by tactics peculiar to that climate. How could I anticipate 
that a fine piece of beef fresh killed, brought in at noon, still warm, 
would by two o'clock require smart blows with a hatchet to slice off a 
steak 1 or that half-a-dozen plates, perfectly dry, placed at a moderate 
distance from the fire preparatory to dinner, would presently separate 
into half-a-hundred fragments, through the action of heat on their 
frosted pores ? or that milk drawn from a cow within sight of my 
breakfyst-table, would be sheeted with ice on its passage thither?" 

This department of the Hand-Book will be 

A COMPLETE COOK'S GUIDE ; 

and will give, in a simple manner, all necessary directions on such 
points as these : How to make Bread, Yeast, &c, (in the American 
fashion ;) Biscuit ; Quick Biscuit ; Indian Corn-Bread and Cakes ; 
Buckwheat Cakes ; Pies of all kinds ; Cakes and Puddings : the best 
modes of making Butter and Cheese, being a Dairy woman' 8 Guide. 
How to Cure and Salt Hams, Beef, and Pork ; mode of Pickling Meats 
and Vegetables. How to make Soap of various kinds, Sausages, etc.; 
Candles, Vinegar, Simple Confectionary — not forgetting plain wed- 
ding cake, etc. In short, it is designed that, with no other instruc- 
tions, the young housekeeper shall be mistress of every branch of her 
business. The directions will all be original, and in simple language. 
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Fifth. This department will embrace hints, receipts, etc., etc., on 
the subject of preserving health, curing diseases, and the like. It 
might he properly called 

THE EMIGRANT'S PHYSICIAN. 

Under this head will be given such advice as cannot fail to be of the 
greatest use to emigrants. The symptoms of almost all diseases will 
be plainly given, and such advice, as to the means of cure, as will be 
necessary. It is intended that, if the emigrant be so situated that he 
cannot readily have access to a medical, man, this book will enable 
him to help himself. The author has had a great deal of experience 
in such matters, during many long voyages at sea, and in new coun- 
tries, and he believes that no emigrant should be without this portion 
of the book. 

Connected with this, directions will be given as to the mode of 
making gruels, teas, light foods, and other things for the sick. In 
short, it will be 

THE NURSE'S GUIDE. 

Sixth. Another department of the Hand-Book will be devoted to 
simple directions for the curing of diseases of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
the like ; together with hints as to the rearing of stock of all kinds, etc. 
In short, the Second Part of 

THE EMIGRANT'S HAND-BOOK 
will form, of itself, a library for the emigrant — instructing him in the 
various stages of his different occupations. 

It will also give an abstract of the Constitution of the United States 
and of the several States, and many valuable hints on the political and 
social interests of the country — tl whole interspersed with anecdotes, 
pictures, etc., etc. 
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